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PREFACE- 


-+- 

rnHlS is the third report belonging to the Imperial Series in which the subject 
L of enamelled tilework is dealt with, the two which hare preceded it bein» 
‘ The Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra ’ by the late Mr. lidmund W. Smith and 
‘Sind Tiles ’ by Mr. Henry Cousens. It is hoped that in the course of time it will 
be possible to bring out monographs on the Rnkn-i-lSJam at Multan and on the early 
Moghul tile decoration found on ancient monuments round Delhi, so that students of 
Oriental art will be in possession of a complete surrey of this mode of decoration, 
as it was practised in India during the period of Moslem rule. 

It may, perhaps, appear premature to devote a special volume to the decoration 
of a wall belonging to a group of palace buildings, of whose architecture no full 
description has yet been given to the public. It is only of late years, however, that 
the Lahore palace has received that attention which it so richly deserves as an 
historical monument of the first order. This attention was in the first place due to 
the vigorous initiative of Lord Curzon. Sir John Marshall, who was appointed 
Director-General of Archaeology during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, was quick to 
recognize tile great importance of these buildings, and his Annual Reports contain 
detailed accouuts of the work of repair which since 1902 has been carried on in the 
Lahore Fort year alter year. Three among the most important of the palace 
buildings, the Diwan-i-'Amm, the Mott Masjid and the Ohhott Khwabgah, u j Ia ,[ 
been put to improper uses, have now been reclaimed from the military and -riven 
back to the enjoyment of the public. The Jahangir! if a hall is the only portion of 
the Lahore palace which still remains to be rescued. It is devoutly to be hope 1 that 
the restoration of this, the earliest and iu many w ays the most interesting member of 
the group, will soon become possible. 

The work of preservation has been carried out under the able guidance of my 
late colleagues, Mr. TV. H. Xkkolls und the lamented 111*. It. Froude Tucker. 

The task of bringing out this volume I should willingly have left to the 
present Superintendent of Muhammadan monuments, had it not been for the circum¬ 
stance that the drawings here reproduced were chiefly prepared during my tenure 
of that office. My boldness in venturing on a field which is not really mine, may 
perhaps find its excuse in the interest I have taken in the Fort of Lahore ever 
since I first visited it iu April 1899. It will also account for any defects found in the 
accompanying text. 

There were two reasons which induced me to take in hand a re coni of the Lahore 
tiles: their far-advanced decay anil their unique nature. It is true that tesselated 
tiles like these are a common mode of decoration on Moslem monuments at Lahore 
and other places In Northern India, but I know of no other instance in which the 
designs include representations of living beings. AH such panels, therefore, as 
exhibit man or beast, have been selected for reproduction, except those which arc too 
much damaged to be recognizable, or those which are merely duplicates executed in 
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a different scheme of colour. The ivork of reproducing these one hundred unci sixteen 
panels has involved considerable Inhour, It was started in the beginning of 1903. 
In April of ihe same year my draftsmen had prepared tracings of all the panels 
selected for publication, the exact colour of each separate tile being marked on the 
tracing, t he position of some of the panels, which could only lie reached with the aid 
of long bamboo ladders tied together, made their task difficult and dangerous. 

The work of preparing drawings on a reduced scale from the tracings eras 
carried out in my office, but not without comparing each finished. drawing with its 
original on the Fort wall. It look no less than five years to bring the work to an end, 
as only part of the summer mouths could be devoted to it, the cold season being 
entirely taken up by other and more pressing duties. The copying and colour! ng were 
entirely done by my head-draftsman, Mnnshi Ghutaiu Muhammad, who hits been 
attached to the Archaeological Survey for the last twenty-seven vears. The excellence 
of his work dees great credit to the Mayo School of Art at Lahore, where he received 
his early training in the days when Mr. Lockwood KipHng was Principal of that 
institution. It mil he doubly appreciated by those who have experienced the 

scorching heat 01 a Lahore summer, w hich mates life intolerable and labour distressing 
even to natives of the country. 

Tl.cI reproduction of the drawings was entrusted to the well-known lithogmnhera 
. cssrs. it. Gnggs end Son, l'eckham, London, and has been tarried oat with the 

" ™ w °f the , ’“S’ 1 <® sl ° £ oolour-reiuoduotion it was arranged with the 

firm that the seventy-six plates comprising Nos. V-LXXX of the present volume 
should appear ra the Hrst place in live issues of the Jour ml htdiun Art. only 

twenty-fom onto! the number being reproduced in eolour and ihc rest in JZ 

mt T ra, v T “ 1K,niod 0>™ « re-edited here with several additions 
and alterations. It does not pretend to be in any way exhaustive, but will help it is 

X“. “ d 0f ** m ™‘ £ »™ ae subject 

lent t0 681 John ^raaD for the vigorous support he llM 

press. ^ " 1 1>resent worIt and £or firs eare ia seeing it through tile 
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TILE-MOSAICS OF THE LAHORE FORT. 


But the eight of wondtf i» T when, trav&lling urer tha plus us uf Para la ur I n-dia ^ ^uddcuty Co qqjho ujoti an 
eucauBtic-tiled mowjua. It lh colmared all nv^r Lit yellow, jjreen, blue, a ml other linen, and, on s ili-Ttant view of il is 
cAnjlil at JmuTiao. stn jtalely d-jina* and niiMc worn iftfedt of lire pis rest potd, like gliug. eitamelj«d til 

aTlI l 11 fiiirir-like appuitiw] oF inexprossihlg And the wont iwhaivting splendor." 

1S311 GEOBQE Bill!) WOOD. Indiulri;i] Arts of India, VoL II* p* SCHhi 


INTRODUCTION. 

The ouQjiundrcd and sixteen panels of tile-mosaics reproduced in the present 
volume are found on the west and north walls of the Lahore Fort which contains 
the palace buildings of the Great Moghuls, Jahangir and Shah Jahhn, and conse¬ 
quently dates from the first half of the 17th century of out era. 

This kind of wall decoration is unequalled for its variety of design and magni¬ 
ficence of colour. Introduced from Persia, it was Largely resorted to for the brick 
buildings in the plains of Northern India, especially in the Punjab, the most famous 
specimens being found at Lahore, the capital of that province. To the sober taste 
of the Westerner this mode of decorat ion may appear too gay and gaudy to suit the 
nature of a building intended for religious worship or as a resting-place of the 
dead. But certainly no decorative art could be devised more truly oriental in the 
dazzling brilliancy of its colours, more bright and glowing in the splendour of an 
eastern sun. 

The best known example in Lahore Ls the Mosque of Wazlr Khan * 1 . This 
building, situated in the heart of the ancient, brick-built city, has preserved on its 
facade and minarets the lull glory of its gorgeous file decoration. 

Tlio Chlnt-ka-Rauza 4 at Agra is also familiar to travellers in Hindustan aud 
to lovers of oriental art. Other lews celebrated specimens at Lahore are the Mosque 
of Uii’i Anga 3 , the wetnurse of the Emperor Shah Jahan; the gateway (known as 

1 J, L. Kipling Th$ Al&tqus of Wazir KAan> Lahore* J. J. A. No* 19 (July LBS7) \ and fc\ IL Andrews* ib. (July 
1903). 

a E. W* Smith. Moghul cotour decoration of A$ra t Pan l h AlJabnb;u3 r IS>0L 

1 ArcAaviegiml Survey of India, Annual Report for 1904-5, pp. 20 i n plate IV. 
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Chauburji) of the Garden, of Zobu-n-nisft or Zebinda Begam * 1 , the talented eldest 
daughter of Aur&ngzob; that of the GulabI liiigh or How? Garden laid out by 
order of Mirsta Sultan Beg; and the gateway (known as (1 hintgarh) belonging to 
the Tomb of ‘All Mard&n Oau, the great engineer and governor of Lahore. These 
buildings were all constructed between 1630 and. 1660, and consequently belong to 
the reign of ^Jjah Jahftn, the most magnificent of i lie “ Great Moghuls.’' 

The imperial palace of Lahore outshines all these buildings by the truly princely 
magnitude of its colour decoration A wall nearly 500 yards in length and 10 yards 
in height—-in other words a surface of about 8,000 square yards* lias boon adorned 
with panels of tile-mosaics. What lends this work an uncommon interest, is the 
fact that here not onlv geometrical or foliated designs have been used, but, m defiance 
of the tenets of the Moslem creed, a great number of the panels exhibit figures 
of living beings. 

I may note, here, that the prohibition of representing living beings is not found 
in the Quran*. It is bused on the sacred tradition, or which says that ll those 

who make images shall sufEer the heaviest punishment on the day of resurrection ” 
and that “ the angels of grace enter not into a dwelling wherein there are images." 
The orthodox lawbooks are unanimous in endorsing this rule. They lay down 
that the making of effigies of beloved or revered persons is to be abhorred as the 
root of idolatry. Moreover, to portray created beings is, as it were, an imitation of 
the work of creation and cannot result in anything but caricature. Such emulation 
is unlawful in the sight of God and at the day of doom the luckless makers of 
images shall be called upon to breathe life into their creations. 

Such is the theory, but in practice the law against the making of images 
hasoften been, infringed. In fact, the very lawbooks had to make certain concessions 
and sometimes permitted effigies of living beings, so long as they were not made 
objects of veneration. In a dwelling-house such representations could he employed 
in a manner indicating disrespect, and a Moslem was allowed to enter a house thus 
decorated. As regards objects of daily usage also, the law was less strict. 
Cushions, for instance, could hear figures of living beings, as they are used to lean 
upon. Was it not believed that even the wife of the Prophet liad such cushions 
made ? 

The Moghul rulers of India, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah JaMn, made light of 
the orthodox point of view. At their court the art of miniature painting flourished 
and the court painters by no means restricted their efforts to lifeless objects. 
There exist portraits—evidently authentic—not only of every monarch of this dynasty 
hut also of their ministers, governors and generals, and even of the favourite 
elephants from the royal stables. As to the authenticity of the portraits of their 
queens, Manned warns us to he sceptical, and we know that, however liberal in 


1 As i pofliiim, is known undertbo stxo* £ FI Concealed *'), tl^r Diwda4-K«jfhft whioh wu lithographic! 

at Lucknow In A, H. 1234* bits bate partly mtn Eh^UmL hf Jtagim Lnl find Johasp £>. Wi-fitbioftk* 

1 I follow Ptof. C. Snmtfk Hcir^ronje in hi» article : Aity<yr ^iura «ja^ d&* liildvrrtrh&t in ZtiiMthrift 
d*r deuUckm mwgentiimtwfkcn Omit&rAajf r VoL, UI (I£*0f5 t pp, 18fl fT €f* lilt same author** 3iektn m 

The Hague lSSS-SSk Vol. II* pp. 2U f. Bj "ah (map '* (hr* ) ** 10 ^ tuadjewteod inv MpwauniatioH of 
a liring being. 
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otter respects, Akbarancl hi® successors ivere not less strict than other eastern 
potentates where their Zenanas were concerned. 

Numerous instances may be quoted of the utter disregard of these princes 
for the rules of orthodoxy. * Visitors to Akbar’s palace at Fatehpur Sikri will 
remember the beautiful sculptured panels of red sand-stone on which animals are 
depicted in the midst of an Indian forest. Among the earrings which decorate 
the white marble cenotaph of the same monarch at Sikandarah birds and butterflies 
are introduced. There is, also, on the road from Agra to Sikandarah that quaint stone 
horse which tradition oounects with the name of the great emperor ami which, 
whatever its true history may be, is certainly a work of the Moghul period 1 . 

That Akbar’s son and successor, Jahangir, entertained hut slight respect for 
the sacred tradition, no one will wonder. The English ambassador, Sir Thomas 
Koe, had occasion to notice that emperor’s extreme fondness for pictures and his 
pride in tlm ability of his court painters-. Another more humble traveller of British 
nationality, the merchant William Finch, describes at great length llic paintings which 
decorated some of Jahangir’s palace buddings at Lahore, and which included portraits 
of the emperor himself, of his ancestors, his sons and his grandees. He adds that 
there were also pictures of Christ and of the Virgin Mary. I may mention here, that 
in the Mu$4e du Louvre I noticed a miniature, apparently unidentified, which, 

as appears from the Persian inscription, ^ ** ^ l rf ° 

aw • |j *L£*>b represents Jahangir looking at a portrait of Ms father Akbar. 
The Delhi Museum collection contains a very beautiful miniature picture oi 
Jahangir’s state elephant, whose name ‘Ham tinman (the <k Arrogant of the Barth ) 
also occurs in the Emperor's Memoirs 3 - N° r did Jahangir shrink from having 
animals carved in stone. For in his Memoirs he tells us of his pet antelope, Kaj, 
on whose grave he set up a life-size statue of the animal together with a stone 
slab bearing a Persian epitaph. We also read of marble life-size statues of BMm 
Amur Singh of Udaipur and Ins sun Karan made by order of Jahangir \ 

The Emperor Shah Jahan, more dignified than his father but ns great a lover ot 
art had the throne in his audience hall at Delhi decorated with Florentine mosaics 
in which bright-feathered birds are most prominent, whilst the central plaque depicts 
Orpheus playing to the animals- A few years ago this remarkable work was brought 
back from England at the instance oi Lord Curzovu At the main gate of the Delhi 
palace there stood a pair of life-size statues of elephants, the origin of which an early 
tradition recorded by Bernier ascribed to Akbar, but which more probably were 
fashioned at the command of his grandson, Shah Jahan. Similar elephant statues 
once existed at the entrance to the Moghul palaces of Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, and 
elsewhere The Delhi elephants were destroyed by tinier of Aurangseb whose icono* 
elastic zeal is also held responsible for the sad mutilation of the sculptured panels of 
Fat el i pur Sikri which we have mentioned above. For what reason the Delhi throne 
escaped a similar fate at the fanatic emperor’s hands, w e do not know. 


I un. p.« f.. <■/ 

• Mtmeiri to* Be^ndgcL Vol. I, P p. -S3 £- " ' ’ ^ - 
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The numerous instances quoted above show that the introduction of figures of 
living beings in the decoration of the Moghul palace of Lahore can easily be accounted 
for by the inclinations of the imperial builders. But the fact remains that in 
this particular mode of decorative work—as far as my knowledge goes—such a choice 
of subjects is unique, at least in India. There are, it is true, the tomb of Madani 
in the capital of Kashmir, and the lYili Chhattrl or Delhi, on both of which we 
find tiles with animal figures, but these are square tiles, different from the tile- 
mosaics of Lahore. Possibly, instances of the latter type occur outside India, 
notably in Persia, the true home of this decorative art 1 . 


This much we may certainly assume, that the kd§£igur$ who were entrusted 
with the colossal task of covering the wall of the Lahore Port with faience 
panels, struck out a new line, when, no doubt at the emperor’s command, they 
undertook to enliven their work with tlse figures of men and beasts. It seems to 
me that the work itself clearly bears the stamp of its novelty. The geometrical 
or purely floral parts exhibit a great uniformity and show throughout (hat same 
excellence which we admire on other buildings of Lahore, like the Mosque of 
Wazlr Khan, which is adorned in a similar manner. 

Throughout, we observe that firmness of line and infection of colour which can 
only be gained by lifelong experience and a fixed tradition. But where such, 
uncommon subjects as elephant-lights and hunting scenes neve to he rendered, the 
success deiKmded entirely on the individual genius of the artisan. On a work of 
such magnitude, many workmen must have been employed, and it can easily he under¬ 
stood that, whereas in the purely decorative part of the work, such as the geomet¬ 
rical and foliated borders, they all displayed equal ability, the figured panels exhibit 
a very marked difference in artistic merit. Side by side with stately fairies and 
magnificent dragons of great purity in outline and colour, we find clumsy camels 
and homes which recall a child’s first attempts at drawing It is not unreasonable 
to assume that among the workmen both Hindus and Moslems were represented 
and that, perhaps, the former may be held responsible for the elephants which 
figure so prominently on the pictured wall of Lahore, and which with but few 
exceptions are treated here wi h the same vigour a* is usual in Indian art. 

These elephants, so well suited for decorative designs, we may indeed claim as 
truly Indian. But for the rest, it is evident from the subjects no less than from the 
technique that the tile-mosaics of Lahore represent a branch of Persian art trans¬ 
ferred to Indian soil. The subjects chosen are to a large extent the same vs wore 
favoured by the miniature painters of (he Moghul court, and in the miniatures of 
the period tbe same strong Persian influence is dearly observable. 

Can we discern any other foreign elements in this curiously varied wall- 
decoratum May the magnificent dragons {Plate LXIX, So. under Jahangir's 
£hwabgah claim descent from tbe imperial beast of China, and were the qudnt- 
loiking cherubs <N«. 15, 19, 20 , 64, 86 and 00) perhaps copied from Italian 
pictures which had taken the fancy of 1 he fastidious king r A special study might be 
devoted to several of the subjects figured on the pictured wall of Lahore, and itmigbt 


'On emu of tits oily there i^nmidtubu 4 

cioeuU'd iu kdfii wort Cf t F. M. Kocbfl], r*r:Utks ieAet*e*. 


ret resent at inn Rnaiom dayiiiff ihs evil eplriu, 

Amsleifaw, p* 43. 
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then become possible to decide what share the genius of different peoples may 
claim in this grand exhibition of decorative art. But such a task, however fascina¬ 
ting, lies beyond the scope of the present publication. 

in view of the great variance in artistic merit noticeable in the Lahore tiles, it 
may, perhaps, be questioned whether the heavy outlay on reproduction might not 
have been partly saved by making a selection of the best panels alone. Or the 
poorer examples of figured mosaics might have been replaced by specimens of geome¬ 
trical and foliated designs, some of which possess great beauty. This criticism would 
be perfectly justified, if we were guided hero merely by SQSthetic considerations. 
But the present work is in the first place archaeological, Not only the artistic, 
but in an equal degree the historical point of view bad to be taken into account, 
and there can be no doubt that thu historical Interest of the figured panels is 
very considerable. Many of the scenes depicted illustrate the court-life of the 
Moghul sovereigns, their sports and their pastimes. Most prominent are those 
relating to elephant fights, which were one of the favourite recreations of the 
Moghul court; and one of the finest panels (No. 38) shows four horsemen playing 
the noble game of chaugan, nowadays known as polo, In the text accompanying 
the plates it has been my endeavour to comment on these scenes with the aid of 
passages drawn from eon temporary historians and travellers. 

The pictured wall of Lahore, therefore, is a lasting monument of the Great 
Moghuls, remarkable alike for the vastness and variety of its decoration, and more 
than any other of their buildings, it affords a striking illustration of their peculiar 
culture in which barbarism and refinement were so strangely blended. 
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Chapter I—INDIAN TILE WORK 1 . 

The art of tile decoration, of which the Lahore palace affords so sinking an 
example, did not originate in Lidia. It is true that traces of such work have been 
found in the course of excavation of a few buildings of the pro-Muhammadan period, 
notably among the ruins of the famous pagoda of Kauishka at Peshawar* *. But 
in this particular instance there is every reason to suspect foreign influence. Jt was 
not* apparently, until the Muhammadan period that tile decoration came into use 
in India, and even then it was almost exclusively restricted to buildings raised by 
the followers o) Islam 1 . On the monuments of the earlier or Fathan period it is but 
sparingly employed. I nder the rule of the Moghuls* on the contrary, it became one 
of the most favourite modes of architectural decora lion. The finest example of the 
earlier period is the tomb of Rnhmi-d-Diu or Rukn*i*‘Alain, the glory of Multan. 
The saint after whom if is named lived in the reign of l‘ihiyathu-d*Dln 
1320-21-), the first king of the Tughlaq dynasty of Delhi, and in that of his son 
Muhammad Shah (A.D. 182t*51). 

The Rukn-i-Alam, says Sir Alexander Cunningham*, “is Imilt entirely 
of red brick, bonded with beams of si$» wood, which ai-e now much decayed. The 
whole of the exterior is elaborately ornamented with glazed tile panels and string¬ 
courses and battlements. Hie only colours used are dark blue, azure, and white, 
but these are contrasted with the deep red of the finely polished bricks, and the 
result is botli effective and pleasing. These mosaics are not, like those of later 
days, mere plain surfaces, but the patterns arc raised from half an inch to two 
Inches above the background. This mode of construction must have been very 
troublesome, but its increased effect is undeniable, as it unites all the beauty of 
colour with the light and shade of a raised pattern.” 

Similar tile decoration is found on the tombs of the Nahars, “the Wolves ", a 
local Afghan dynasty which ruled at Sifcpur in the Muznffargarh district of the Western 
Panjab, apparently at the time of the Lodi kings of Delhi (15th century)* In 
addition to the colours enumerated by Cunningham, we find yellow tiles used in the 
Sltpur buildings. 

It is from about 1500, the commencement of the Moghul period, that tilework 
appears on the monuments of Delhi. One of the earliest examples is the tomb 
of Sikandar Loclt at Khtuvpnv. It must date from about A.l). 151", the year in 
which that king died. The arches inside the tomb arc embellished with bands of 
tilework in foliated and geometrical designs, and the spandrels contain rosettes in 
which blue tiles have been introduced. The entrance gate and the two kiosks in 
front show* traces of square blue tiles ; hut here nearly all colour has gone. 


1 A M of btiUdings at Lahore itid Delhi which are dceoraled with tilework i* "bon in Apiie&di* A. 

* ArM. Surrey, Animat Hi port far 1906-9, pp*5G f. 

» I blow uf only one exempt* of a Hindu Wilding dewruted with liiej— t, small $It» tempi# knowa in Nlli 
Chimuri~imtM<le the Fort it Delhi, Hit emeiHij' these tiiu are the ■poi!* of lomt earlier MuWnmiden 

fUlOtfl, 

* JrciL Report*, v#l. V, v. 133 ; flute XXXIX. 
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Somewhat later in date are the tomb of KJjwaja K_tm' (A.D, 152-1) at Soncp&t, 
the battlements of which retain, remnants of deep blue tile decoration, and that of 
Maulana Jaimill, popularly known as Jamall-Kamali, not far from the Quth at Old 
Delhi. The latter tomb is one of the most pleasing examples of early tilework found 
in the vicinity of Delhi. On the outside, a border of hlue-and-wkite rectangular 
tiles of the Multan type runs in a single row between Ihe saDdstone brackets which 
support the eaves. The parapet lias remnants of n foliated border, the cornice a 
nanow band of glazed blue bricks, and the battlements square bine tiles cut so as to 
fit between the projecting merlons. Bound the doorway, also, there are traces of 
tile decoration in deep and light blue and in green. The interior of the tomb lias 
a dado of tile-mosaic in a geometrical star pattern of deep and light blue, green and 
yellow. The upper portion of the wall and the ceiling are decorated with carved 

plaster, partly inlaid with blue and yellow tiling. 

Another noticeable in stance is afforded by the mausoleum of the Emperor $her 
Shah, who died in 1543 A.D. at the siege of Kalinjar in Bundelkhand and was buried 
at Sahsaram in Bihar 1 , In the interior oE his tomb we find colour decoration 
on the mihrak The spandrels are adorned with arabesque ornament in raised stucco 
filled with dark blue tiles laid on the stone surface. Over it runs a band of Arabic 
inscriptions enclosed between four brackets. Bound the large upper arch there are 
two decorative borders, the outer one with Arabic Inscriptions and the inner one with 
tilcwork in geometrical designs, very similar to that iu the Khairud-manaril at the 
Purana Qll‘a and other buildings of AkWs reign. Of the latter border only some 
portions are still extant; the pattern is a combination of triangles, octagons and 
stars. The colours used are cobalt blue, green, white and, perhaps, yellow. Outside, 
too the domes of all pavilions and kiosks bear evident traces of colour decoration. On 
the outer wall of the building proper we notice remnants of very delicate stucco 
ornament in blue and green, in places where the bracketed eaves have served to 
shelter it. It is evident that SJjer gph*a tomb, now so solemn in its uniform grey, 
must once have been bedecked with the brightest colours. 

The tomb of Slier SjjnlTs father, Hasan Sur, situate at a short distance 
from the former monument, must also once have been gorgeously decorated, though 
now it is sombre to a degree in the absence of any colouring. On the entrance gate 
there are still traces of blue tiles, and on the main building the patterns are still visible 
in the plaster. Inside also, round llm spring of the dome, there runs a band of 

inscriptional ornament, . . ... 

The tombs just described constitute an interesting transition from the early tih- 
work of the Pathan period to the more elaborate ornamentation of the reign of Akbar 
{ \ 1) 1556-1605). Some noticeable examples of the latter type are found in the 
vicinity of “the Old Fort' 1 or Parana QiTa which was the Delhi of the early Moghul 
emperors Opposite the western gate of “the Old Port- stands the Khairu-1- 
m-iUril a ruined mosque (A.D. 1562), which still retains some fragments of brilliant 
tile mosaics of geometrical design in the spandrels over the central arch and also round 

» ty.F.iw-0* J o/ AWm Arthur. Revised edition. lend*., Hi 10. Vol. II, 

Up. 217 
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the three prayer niches or mi-krais with medallions containing the sacred Icalimah 1 . 
Other examples in Lhe same neighbourhood are the ruined tomb known as 
Kill Chliattri “the blue Pavilion ”, the entire outer surface of which appears once to 
have been decorated with geometrical and floral mosaics including inscriptions ; and 
the Nila Gumbaz “the blue Dome ’ 1 non used as a Police Station, near the village 
of Nmurm-d-Din Auliya. The latter building should perhaps be assigned to a 
somewhat later date on account of its high-necked dome. Among the w onderful 
collection of historic tombs grouped round the Dargah of Nizamu-d-Din, one of the 
most attractive is that of AkLar’s foster-father Simmsu-d-Din Atgah Khiin. surnamed 
A‘zam KMir. This building is adorned with faience mosaics in which deep blue 
and green tiles are coiubiued with white marble in geometrical patterns—a mode of 
decoration not found anywhere else. The building must date from A.D. 1567. 
The tile mosaics of Attar's reign exhibit a scheme of five colours — deep and light 
blue, green, yellow and white; the designs are essentially geometrical. 

The tile-work of Lahore represents, again, a later stage in the development of 
this mode of building decoration. It belongs to the 17th century and more especi¬ 
ally to the reign of Sljali Julian (A.D, 1G2S-5S), the period when Moghul art 
reached its greatest magnificence. At Lahore, I know of only one example of the 
16th century, namely the tomb of SJiuikh Musa A hangar, or “ Moses the Black¬ 
smith ”, which with its brilliant blue dome greets travellers on their first arrival in 
the capital of the Punjab. The flat dome is faced with small glazed bricks, the 
drum with square hluc-aud-white tiles, and the body of the building with a frieze 
of tiles of the same shape and colour. Shaikh Mus&, the patron-saint of the Lahore 
blacksmiths, died in the beginning of Akhar’s reign, and his tomb is said to have 
been built by that Emperor’s mother. 

The Lahore tile-work of Shah Jahan’s reign is ol a much richer and more 
elaborate kind. In most cases the entire facade of the building is decorated with 
faience-mosaics arranged in rectangular and square sunk panels. Sometimes the 
surface remaining between those panels is covered, with a layer of red-coloured 
plaster, in which by means of white lines the effect of brick and mortar is produced. 
This, for instance, is the case with portions of the Mosque of Wazir Khun in Lahore 
Cily. The tiled panels display geometrical or move commonly foliated and floral 
patterns, enclosed within simple geometrical or scrolled borders. Very often the 
design consists of a flowering plant, a vase filled with flowers, or a dish of melons 
and other fruit. It will be noticed below that these vases occur, also, on tile-faced 
buildings in Persia, but are ultimately derived from China, According to Mr. 
Edmund Smith 1 they arc seldom or never found on Indian edifices prior to the 
time of Jahangir’s reign. The flowers represented are in most cases hard to identify 
owing to their shapes being conventionalized and their natural hue adapted to the 

s Amhlr 3urte$ t JititW Rtport for 19Qf4H t p, pWe XL 

1 ArrM. &urwy t Annual ffepvrtf&r 1903-0*4 1 p + 2 1, pliM-c IX, 

1 Thornton, XAtare, pp, 1-15. 14$ j 61 tuilla this tomb f J a^biu slid times that it tru built in AHat's reign, 
Latjf r Lahvrtii PJL 204 and SOS wuserte that Qjaifcll MGsft difcd in A*H* BUG (A H t> r J5I9> that hi* tomb wtis 
bmll tii thfl time of Itrihlin Ludi, but quotas the A'm-LAthari wliere it i* said tlmt be died in tb* beginning of 
AkWs The Inter aLaU^otij j^oanvcl. Cf. Tubaq&*i+AHa*-M {Lwknaw 1975), p, 301. 

* Moqh w/ Colour Deration, of p. 14 
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restricted scheme of five or six colours. Some panels contain inscriptions, either 
texts from the Quran in Arabic or foundation-poems in elegant Persian. The 
general character of the designs is closely related to that used in the fresco painting 
of the period, hut the hitter mode of decoration admitted of greater freedom and 
naturalism. This will lie evident by comparing the tile-mosaics of TVazir Khan's 
mosque with the fresco painting inside the same building. 

The spandrels over the arches usually flisplay graceful designs of flowers and 
Foliage intertwined with scrollwork; and along the battlements runs a border of the 
well-known &«Ttgitrah or crenellated pattern. The domes of mosques anil tombs are 
usually faced with tiles of a uniform colour, hut in a few cases, such as the tomb of 
DaT An git, the wet-nurse of Shah Johan, two colours are used. The mosque founded 
hv the same lady, locally known as the Hallway Mosque, is the only instance at 
Lahore known to me, in which tile-work is employed to decorate the interior of a 
building. This edifice, w hich for several years was utilised as a Trathe Superiniun¬ 
dent J s Office, has recently been restored to i L s original purpose. 

Although the tile decoration of Khali Jahan’s reign is nowhere better represented 
than in the capital of the Pan jab, many isolated examples are met with in other 
places of Northern India. Thus, there is the Sliahi Masjid belonging to the tomb of 
Phiih Durban at Chiniot in the Jhang district, and the Dak haul Sand i in the 
Jjikndhar district, built by'All Martian Khan about A.D. 1610. I he Chiniwalt 
Masjid at Tkanesar in the Ambnla district has its minarets and eastern facade 
covered with floral tile-mosaics. According to Rodgers', the date of the building is 
A.H. 973 or A.D. loflo-O. Sftdhaurs, a small town hi the same district, possesses 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-l-PTahab, built in A.D, 1CG9, in the reign of Aurangzeb, the 
w hole faqadeof w hich was once covered w ith tile-mosaics in floral patterns alternating 
with texts from the Quran. 

That the art of tile decoration penetrated also into the district of Agra is 
evidenced by a few monuments. In the very heart of the sacred Hindu city of 
Mathura {culgo Muttra) there rises the Jami‘ Masjid founded by ‘Abdu-n-Nahi 
Khan, who was governor of Mathura from 1660 to 166S under Aurangzeb. The 
date of its foundation l A. II. 1071 or A.D. 1660-1) is contained in a chronogram. 

“ 1 he building ”, Mr. Grcmse 1 writes, “ is of considerable size and has four very lofty 
minarets, which with other parts of the fabric were once veneered with bright 
coloured plaster mosaics; but only a few panels now remain, and the whole of the 
mosque is rapidly liecoming a ruin.** It is interesting to note that ‘ Abdu-n-Nabi, 
the founder of this mosque, at the time of liis being appointed to Mathura, was 
governor of Sirhiml in the Punjab. 

A much finer and more famous example of tile decoration is presented by the 
Chini-ka-Uauza ‘‘ the China Tomb ”, which stands on the left bank of the Jamna 
and is well know n among t he Moghul buildings of Agra. It has been fully described 
and illustrated by Mr, Edmund Smith in one of his able monographs* *. There is no 
inscription to tell the date of its erection, but tradition says that it contains the 


1 RtmrtJ tint "f/sljixt* c/ortAteoloffieal inltmt in tht Punjab, Lahore, pp. 19 f. 

* Mat Aura, 3nd td. Ififi'i. pp. 140 fF., and Bloehmiwn. Pnn.At. Sat. Bengal, tor 1SJ*. p. 12. 

* Moijhut rot our JirttraiitjH of Agra, Part [, Allnhibnd. 
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remains of Afzal Khan, a poet, who died at Lahore in A. D. 1030. If this tradition 
is correct, we may here also suspect tlie influence of the Panjj£b, the home of Indian 
tile decoration. Hr. Smith, however, is of opinion that the Chinl-ka-Rauza was not 
built until the reign of Aurangzeb, but be does not substantiate Ins view b t v any argu¬ 
ments. 

Agra, or rather the neighbouring village of Sikandarah, possesses earlier 
specimens of tile decoration in the kiosks of Akbar's mausoleum and in the Ranch 
Maball {“ the Glass Palace ”), said to have been built by the Emperor Jahangir 
for his queen, Jodh Ba’L But in both cases the ille-work is of the earlier and 
plainer type found in buildings near Delhi. 

It is noteworthy that in the later examples of Indian tile-work we 11 nd the 
faience mosaics again replaced by square tiles. This is, for instance, the ei^e with 
the mosque of Begampura near Lahore, which was built by Zakariyya Khan, 
surnamed Khan Bahadur, who was governor of the Panjab under Muhammad 
MiSli (A.D. 1719-lb). Another example of the same period is the now ruined 
mosque founded near Lahore by Muhammad Amin, who, according to Lath' 1 , was 
an amir at the court of the same Zakariyya Khan, It is curious that square riles 
occur also, side by side with tile-mosaics, on a much earlier building, namely the 
tomb of Asaf Khan, the brother of Jahangir s famous queen Xilr-Jahan. Agaf 
Khan. like his imperial sister, was buried at Sh&hdara near Lahore, close to 
Jahangir’s mausoleum. The square and rectangular tiles are arranged in slightly 
sunk rectangular panels, the pattern consisting of flowering stalks of irises and 
tiger-lilies enclosed within scrollwork on a yellow background 5 . IVe need not 
assume that in the present case the square tiles are a later addition, for about the 
same period we find them used in Persia also. 

It seems, indeed, that throughout the history of Indian tile-work square tiles 
have been known, and that the employment of tesselated tiles was a temporary 
fashion followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, and more particularly during 
the period from about 1530 to about 1650 covered by the reigns of the great Moghul 
builders—Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Julian. During the reign of Aurangzob there 
are only the isolated instances which have been quoted above, and in the I8tli 
century the use of square tiles appears to have become universal. 

That the use of square tiles was not limited to the expiring days of Moslem 
architecture in India is also proved by a curious instance of tile decoration found 
on n building of a!)ant the mid(ll< of the 15th century, which exist > at■ Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. It was first noticed by my late colleague, Air. TV. H. 
Xicholls. whose description I wish to quote in full 4 . 

“The tile work at the tomb of Madam, near But Kadal in Srinagar, is made in 
squares with various brilliant colours in contact with each other on the same piece 
of tile. But its great interest lies in the subject which is represented in the 
southern half of the spandrel of the great archway in (he east facade. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that animal life was rarely represented in any form 

1 Lmtf. Lah&re, p. 213, 

* Sunn* * speciyieTia ui*y be seen in the Victoria mid Albert Hnuiqm, Synth Kueningtrm 

* ArtM.8m*$ r Btpcrtfhr 1906*7 1 pp* 1@2 £** plutea LVI1 3LIX. 
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of decoration during Muhammadan rule in India. Akbar did not object to ntatues- 
of horses [Sikandarah] and elephants [l’atehpur Sikri and Agra fort] ; Jahangir 
allowed birds and butterflies to be cawed [Akbar’s tomb], and Shah Jahan also 
had elephants sot up [Delhi fort], and at Lahore fort he indulged in a panelled 
frieze, representing elephant lights and other subjects, all in tilework, Aurangreb 
was a bigot, who not only would have none of animal life in any form on bis 
buildings, but took a delight in smashing any examples of ir which came to his 
notice whether on Hindu or Muhammadan buildings. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
he merer chanced to see the tomb of Jladani when ho was at Srinagar. His indig¬ 
nation would surely have been roused at finding, on the tomb of a Muhammadan 
saint, a representation of a beast with the body of a leopard, changing at the neck 
into the trunk of a human being, shooting apparently with a bow and arrow at its 
own tail, while a fox is quietly looking on among flowers and clou dfor ms. These 
peculiar cloud forms are common in Chinese and Persian art, and were frequently 
used by the Mugfcnls, by Akbar in the Turkish Sultana’s House at Patch pur Sikri, 
Jahangir at Sikaudarah, and Shah Jab an in the JJIwan-i - khass at Delhi, 10 mention 


only a few instances. 

“The principal beast in the picture is aboul four feet long, and is striking 
quite an heraldic altitude. The chest, shoulders, and head of the human being are 
unfortunately missing. The tail ends in a kind of dragon’s head. As for ike 
colours, the background is blue, the truck of the man ls red, the leopard’s body is 
yellow with light green spots, the dragon’s head and the fox are reddish brown, and 
the flowers are of various colours. It is most probable that, if this beast can he 
run to earth, and similar pictures found in the art of other countries, some light 
will he thrown upon the influences bearing upon the architecture of Kashmir 
during a period about which little is at present known. Besides this spandrel there 
is some more tilework in the building. The jambs of the archway are lined with 
squares of tiles, many of which have fallen out and been put back in the wrong 
place- None of these arc of particular interest except that they show that tilework 
ivas used on masonry buildings in Kashmir before Mughal days. There is, however, 
an interesting narrow border, above the dado on the east facade, representing a 
flowing floral pattern interwoven with the heads of donkeys and lions. 

“We are fortunate in knowing within narrow limits the date oi this building. 
It loins on to the mosque of Iladani, a building the roof of which is in the wooden 
strlc which will be discussed presently. As both the buildings are in memory of 
the same person, it is likely that they were built about the same time, and a 
weU-nreserved inscription over the doorway of the mosque records that it was bruit 
m the year A II Klfi (A,D. 1*U). This tails within the reign of Zainu-l-‘abiduv. 

For the tilework of Sind we may refer to the portfolio published by Mr. Henry 
cousens late of the Archaeological Survey of India 1 . According to Mr. Conors, 
the earliest examples of Sind tiles do not probably date back beyond the end of 
the 15th century. The chief place of manufacture is Hala. It is curious that the 
workmen (here al^o called tariff) claim descent from some Chinese ancestor who 
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was induced by one of the Amirs to settle in Sind, In the Panjnb, ateo, local tradi¬ 
tion ascribes the introduction of tile work to Chinese workmen 1 . In the earlier 
Sind examples, like the D'abgir Mosque (c. 1509 A>D.) and Miras Jani Beg's tomb 
(e, 1599 A. DA, we find two colours, namely deep rich blue and pale turquoise blue 
on a white ground. In later buildings, such as the i'alpur tombs (A.D. lTSS-lSiS), 
additional colours—green, brown, orange and purple, have been introduced. The 
Sind tiles appear io be closely related lo those oi Multan, “ In Siiul and al Mul¬ 
tan”, Mr, Cousens remarks, *■ it {_ he- the body of the tile] is hard baked red terra¬ 
cotta, whereas the later Pan jab tiles, as represented upon the mosque of Wazlr 
Khan and the Port at Lahore, are of an altogether different make, being made up 
of a composition of sUicious sand with lime and other ingredients, held together 
with some cementing material J . 

I have remarked above that the art of tile-work was introduced into India 
from Persia whore for many centuries it formed the chief decoration of brick 
buildings. It is generally held that the term kdxht by which tile-work and 
faience in general are indicated not only in Persia but also in Northern India, 
was derived from the name of the town of Kaghan in ‘Iraq. It is true that the 
potters of both Kanban and Kum in the same province enjoyed great celebrity 
and the form kaaha>r (t which is used m the same sense ns hdzhi, would seem to point 
even more clearly to some connection with the name of the town first mentioned. 
According to Professor M. Th. Eoutsma, however, it is more reasonable to derive 
Mshl from the Persian ka& meaning “glass”. The word, therefore, would 
originally mean “ glazed ”, Anyhow, there can be no doubt that the words k&sM 
and Jnitihlgar “a poller >f are Persian and thus confirm the Persian origin of Indian 
tile work. 

In Persia also a great variety of style is noticeable in buildings of different 
periods 4 . In general, it may be said that in the earlier examples geometrical 
designs arc used and the prevalent colour is blue. This, lor instance, is the ease 
with the famous Blue Mosque of Tabriz built by Jahiln Shah (1437-68) and with 
the Masjid-i-makbin at EAshan of the 13th or 11th century Ii is interesting that 
in the earliest Indian tile-work, that of Multan, too, the colours are blue and 
white ami the patterns exclusively geometrical. 

Another famous example of early tile-work is the Gor-i-Amir ‘'the Grave of 
the Chief i.e. the Mausoleum of the Great Timur {alias Tamerlane) built in 
his capital Samarkand in A.D. 1370. It was constructed by Persian artisans and 
under an architect, Muhammad ibu Mahmud of Isfahan, who is mentioned by 
name in one of the inscriptions on the edifice. The high drain and melon-sniped 
dome am covered with glazed bricks of dark blue, light blue and white. Tim court- 

L Jtmrnnl ttf iWftfh Art, Yfi], II, 17- 

s A dremlcal mtudviiia cf the of L:ih -ni will bu found in. AfpemUx B. 

1 La StTsn£L% The land* t&r Eastern CatipbvU', Cambridge lO^B- p ■ 2D&* 
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yard Is decorated with faience mosaics of a different style, similar to those found 
on Persian monuments of the beginning of the 15tli century and probably executed 
about that time. 

The tile-work of Delhi and Lahore is evidently derived from a later type <>i. 
Persian faience, namely that which was in vogue in the 16th and 17th centuries 
under the great rulers of the Safawi dynasty (A.D. 1502-1736), who were contem¬ 
poraneous with the Great Moghuls of India. As early as the 15th century 
examples of this style of kfnh'i work occur on Persian buildings. Sarre reproduces a 
piece of faience mosaic which he acquired at Teheran, but which was said to 
originate from the famous Mosque of Imam liiza at Meshed (Mashad). This speci¬ 
men is similar in design to Lahore tile-work and has the same scheme of colour, 
including crimson. The mosque of Meshed is saicl to lie contemporaneous with the 
Blue Mosque of Tabriz, but some portions were added by the rulers of the Safawi house. 

Tlie Persian section of the Muset* du Louvre contains a " Plaque de faience 
de lev&tement ’’ originating from a mosque at “ Tauris ” (i.e. Tabriz) of the 15th 
century. This specimen also exhibits exactly the same style as the ktishi work 
of Lahore. It contains a fragmentary Arabic inscription in white letters interlaced 
with yellow flowers and stalks of turquoise blue on a dark-blue background. It is 
interesting to note the difference between this piece of Persian tile-mosaic and the 
earlier work of the 14th century—the large lustre tiles with letters and ornaments in 
relief, turquoise blue on a ground of white and gold. 

A building of exceptional interest in the history of Persian tile decoration 
is the Mausoleum of Shaikh Safiu-d-Din at Ardebil in Azarbljan, half-way between 
the Caspian Sea and the volcano Sawalan Dagb. Shaikh Safi, the progenitor of the 
Safawi house. lived in the first half of the 14th century. The Mausoleum built bv 
his son contains not only the Saint's grave, but the graves also of Isma il the first 
Safawi king and bis three successors. From ‘Abbas the Great 1587-1629) onwards 
the Persian kings were buried at Kuiu, but still regarded the Mausoleum of Ardebil 
as their national sanctuary. The tile-work was commenced in the 16th century and 
completed under ‘Abbas II 11642-1667), and therefore coincides with the great 
period of this decorative art in India. 

The Saint's tomb itself—a tower-like building circular in plan and sur¬ 
mounted by a flat dome—is faced with red and blue glazed bricks. This mode 
of decoration is quite different from that of the Moghul period, but seems related to 
that of the Rukn-i-'llam of Multan. The decoration of the prayer-room also differs 
from Indo-Moghul work, bctli as regards design and colour. Black and dark green, 
not found in India, are prominent. 

The entrance gateway, however, which was built In the reign of ‘Abbas II 
and completed in A.D. 1647-4S, as recorded by an inscription in tile-work, is 
profusely decorated with faience mosaics closely related to those found on the monu¬ 
ments of Hindustan- “ The spandrels contain light-coloured flower stalks interlaced 
with arabesques on a dark ground. The inscription, which consists of white letters 
interlaced with slim spiral tendrils on a dark-blue ground, is surmounted by a 
frieze of rectangular panels with a stalactite decoration above. In these panels tho 
arabesque disappears almost completely, and in their stead we find the flower- 
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stalk mostly issuing from a vase and tilling the arched area of the panel. These 
rounded vases are likewise conventionalized and have a foot in the shape of 
a pointed leaf resembling a Persian palmctte. These are derived from Chinese 
examples and are found in Persian art from the middle of the 16th century, also on 
carpets ol‘the period- the so-called vase-carpets” (Sarre). We have noticed above 
that such flower-vases are a common feature in the tile mosaics of Lahore, 
Sarrc remarks that Chinese influence makes itself felt in Persian art from the 
Kith century onward—in ceramic ail, in carpets and in miniature painting. 

It is not a little curious that ou the same gate of the mosque of Ardebil 
we find a panel in which the Chinese vase is placed between two peacocks—a device 
which, as Sarre observes, is very frequent in Byzantine ait. The famous Basilica 
of Torcello near Venice affords an example in the exquisite panel ornaments ol’ its 
chancel screen —“ groups of jjeaeoeks and lions, two face to face on each panel, rich 
and fantastic beyond description, though not expressive of very accurate knowledge 
either of leonine or pavonine forms'”. I may add that the same device is 
also very common in Hindu sculpture* of the Western Himalaya, especially on 
the carved fountain-stones of Chamba Slate, but—strange to say—in Indian tile- 
work it does not occur 1 - 

An inscription on the gate of Shaikh Safi’s mausoleum mentions the name 
ofJhhihri Isfahan! as I he architect of the building. At Isfahan, thy capital 
of the Safawl kings, we find several more examples of that faience decoration 
which rose in such prominence during their reign. The mosque of Shaikh Lutf- 
ullah, situated on the east side of the famous Maidfin, was built under Sh£h 
‘Abbas the Great in the beginning of the 17th century. The entrance gate resembles 
that of the Mausoleum of Ardebil, but is only partly decorated with real mosaics. 
“Only the upper portion of the niche", Sarre remarks, “with the stalactite vault 
and the inscription band shines in the brilliant colours of tbe faience mosaics, 
contrasting strongly with the faint colours of the [square] tiles beneath, which 
were first glazed and subsequently painted.” 

In the Madrasah Madar-i-Siah or 1 Coliege of the Queen-Mother” situated 
on the east side of the Ghahar Bagh at Isfahan we find, also, mostly square tiles 
side by side with faience mosaics. It was built in A.D. 1710 by Shah Husain 
in memory of his mother, and is one of the latest examples of decorative tile-work 
found in Persia, 

The growing use of square tiles during the I7th century was evidently due 
to the greater facility of this proeMe compared with the laborious, but much 
more effective art of tesselated tiles, in which each piece had to he cut to its 
proper shape. The change, therefore, marks a decided degeneration, though an 
attempt was made to imitate in the square tiles the designs of the old mosaics. 

It follows from the above that throughout its history the Indian art of t ile 
decoration has closely followed the examples furnished by Iran. 11 e may perhaps 
assume that the introduction of the peculiar kind of ktlski work which we find 
so abundantly employed at Lahore in the first half of the 17th century was in 


1 John Ba^kiiip Th$ Stones of FVrtwW, London 1906# Ynl. II F pp- 3 0 f- 
: Ahtifjvitrti C £<rm§w3 State, l*arl I, pbtf* fluid XX^ II, 
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some measure due to the patronage of two powerful Persian nobles at the Mogliul 
court—A sat Khun and All Mar dan Khan—both of whom were governors of the 
Punjab. This much is certain, that in several of the tiled panels on the Lahore 
Fort the Persian character of this art is very evident, particularly in those which 
depict horses, whose thick-set hotly, curved neck and small head present a shape 
familiar from Persian miniatures (Plate VII, Xo. ;j, etc.). It would also seem 
that the artists of the Lahore Fort were more at home in portraying the Baetrian 
camel than the dromedary of Northern India. 

It would carry us too far to trace the history of tile decoration ill Persia 
and neighbouring countries further hack than has been attempted in the above 
sketch. One point only deserves to be mentioned in this connection. In the 
course of our account it has been noticed that in Persian art Chinese influence 
makes itself felt from the lGlh century onwards, and that this influence is 
especially noticeable in certain decorative devices found in the tile-mosaics of the 
period. Now it is curious that about 15GU A.D. we find at Samarkand a tradition 
that ilie art of decorative tile-work had been introduced from China. For 
this we have the authority of no lass a personage than the Emperor Babur, the 
conqueror of India and first of the Greet Moghuls. In his Memoirs, while 
describing the famous buildings of Samarkand, the august writer says 1 : “ In 

this garden there is another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid with 
porcelain of China, whence it is called the Chinese House. It is said that a 
person was sent to China for the purpose of bringing it.” 

We have seen above that a tradition regarding the Chinese origin of 
decorative tile-work was earned also to India. This accounts for such terms as 
Chlui-ka-Bauza and Chlmwili Masjid which in the com-se of our survey we 
have found applied to a building at Agra and one at Thanesar, with evident 
reference to their tile decoration. Some of the tiles on the Lahore Fort also 
show certain features which seem to point to Chinese influence. Very often we 
find empty spaces filled with so-called “ Chinese cloudswhich an* also so common 
in the pietra dura work found in Moghul buildings of Shall .In hail's reign. The 
magnificent Uluc-and-white dragons too in the spandrels right under Jahangir's 
Bari Kh wnhgali (Plate LX IX, No. 02) suggest some remote parentage with the 
imperial emblem of China, though it will he shown in I lie sequel that at the 
court of the Great Moghul also the dragon had a distinct emblematic significance. 


* Memoir* if Babtr, Empmr of Greet by Ltatt.-CoL F. G. Talbot, ImAm 1609. 

p. 32 - 
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Chatter II—THE LAHORE FORT 1 . 

The palate of the Great Moghuls at Lahore, tloes not enjoy as great a 
celebrity as those of Agra, Fafcehpur Sikri and Delhi, ft should he remembered 
that Lahore was only a secondary capital of the Moghul empire* In the 18th 
century it was hardly used as a royal residence, though we may assume that the 
governors of the Panjib resided in it* From the time of the Afghan invasions 
the king of DelM lost all influence in this produce. For a short period the 
splendour of sovereignty was revived within the ancient walls, wlum Ran jit Singh 
united the scattered Sikh forces in his powerful grasp and made Lahore his capital 
(1799). The death of the ‘ Lion of Lahore’ (1839) was soon followed by the annexa¬ 
tion of the Pan jab (1819), and from that time the Fort was garrisoned by British 
troops. 

Though most people will agree with Berbier that the palace of Lahore does 
not display the same magnificence as those of Agra and jDelhi, it possesses no small 
amount of interest, both architectural and historical. IVhereos the Delhi palace 
was entirely built on one plan and at one time and consequently excels by 
unity and clearness of composition, it does not exhibit that curious variety of 
style observable in the Lahore buildings, which were commenced hv Akbar, 
continued by Jahangir and completed by Sfeah Julian, and which comprise, also, 
a few remnants of the ephemeral Sikh rule. 

Tlie early Moghul edifices built of profusely sculptured red sandstone 
are distinguished by features of Hindu architecture—such as brackets with figures 
of elephants and lions, and fringes of peacock®—which are characteristic of the 
tolerant rule of Akbar and Jahangir. The magnificent Shah Jab in indulged 
in the use of white marble adorned in the Tuscan fashion with floral design® of 
agate, cornelian and lapis lazuli. 

The only portion of the Fort which may perhaps he ascribed to Aurangzeb 
is the gate facing the H azuri liagh and the Radphlhi Masjid or Imperial Mosque, 
which was Imilt by this emperor in A,D. 1073-. The later Moghuls do not 
seem to have contributed to the Lahore palace. The few additions due to Ran jit 
Singh and liis short-reigned successors arc easily recognizable by their gaudy 
and barbaric splendour* It must, however, be admitted that, though their 
attempts at embellishing the Moghul palace have had the contrary effect, there 
is bore no evidence of that vandalism wbicli in the days of Sikh rule spoiled so 
many a venerable monument in the neighbourhood of Lahore* 

The hislorical associations of the Lahore Fort will be best remembered in con¬ 
nexion with the various buildings which it contains* But before embarking on a 
detailed account of these, it is desirable t o review the literary sources from which 
our knowledge is derived. 


\ Tlila ftifipter with frame addition* Kim ftp^imd tinder \h*t title t " Ifiatoritipi notn on tAs LsAora Port *' j M tlie 
Journal q/ tAc Pvvjdh Ifittfirical Socirty* Y«1. I [l&ll?. pji, 3? ff, 

known ha XatLllkhi luu bean umbed to Ammiigzobi but vritiumt nutboritj* 
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The European traTclli'rs who had occasion to visit Ijali ore in the course of the 
17th century do noi contribute much to our knowledge of the Hogliul palace mid Its 
buildings. In general their notes on Lahore are lamentably brief, as compared 
with what they tell us regarding the Delhi and Agra forts. It is true that 
William Finch, who spent several months of the year 1611 at Lahore, devotes 
sutue pages to a description of this city, in which the palace is treated with 
considerable detail 1 . But his account does not convey a clear idea of" the various 
courts (most oi which are no longer traceable) and of their relative positions. 
Finch dwells on certain pictures representing Jahangir, with his ancestors and 
nobles, among which hr notes a picture of Christ and one of the Virgin Mary. 
These pictures have, wrongly I believe, been identified with the tile-mosaics which 
are published in the present volume. 

Later on, I shall have occasion to revert to this question. Here it will be 
sufficient to add that Finch's description of the city of Lahore and of the palace 
which it contains was copied first by Joannes de Luet {in Latin translation) and 
subsequently, in an abbreviated and partly corrupted form, by Sir Thomas Herbert. 
Thevenot, in his turn, seems to have copied Herbert 4 . From these authors 
it would appear as if the Fort of Lahore liad twelve gates, three on the side of 
the town and nine low mils the country. But a perusal of the corresponding 
passage of Finch will show that in speaking of “ the castle” he means the fortified 
city. The twelve gates in question are consequently the city gates which are 
preserved, some in name alone, up to the present day®. 

Manned, who was settled at Lahore for some time as a successful “ Favangi 
doctor ”, has left us a chapter on the origin and description of that city, but does not 
include the palace in his account. Elsewhere he makes occasional mention of the 
Lahore Fort, hut considering his opportunities, the information he supplies is 
remarkably meagre. 

Francois Bernier 1 , the physician of Atirangzeb, who lias left ns such an 
accurate and lively description of the Delhi palace, despatches that of Lahore in 
a few lines, though he stayed for move than two months in this town on his way 
to Kashmir (1683). Tavernier" gives nothing hut a resume of Bernier's account 
of the capital of the Fanjah. 

The narratives of the European writers who visited Lahore during the Sikh 
period arc hardly more satisfactory. Dr. J, M. Honigberger*, who resided at. 
Lahore as physician to Maharaja Ran jit Singh and must have known the locality 
very well, has published a view of the citadel of Lahore to which is added a brief 


J Pitrrft/iK Jiff pilgrim?s. Vu). [ V r pp, 5'i IT- Finch arrived at Lahore cm the 4th February JBIl f|L 51) and *vaB 
there still mi tlm lfith An^W uf that yw <p. SB], 

3 Juil de Lael, lui^c/iV Jf«jn r Jdagoti* India iwra eommentan'iu e QwtfQrtbu** Imt?duriE 

Hntarnmm T^ ifoa T* Herbert* Sam# part travel* into Africa and Aria the npreiafty datcribimj 

the /dA^Hi empires if Peseta a.-uf Judotitirt. Loodon 1038. The IVar tits of J&aiuw rfe rutty the 

Levant. London 1087. Far! 111* jv SO. Lutif, Lahore, p. 1 Ift. in quoting Herbert, Wrongly flay* sW the latter 
visited Lahore in ]e2*i. The tmth is tha: Herbert never TOiWd, Lahore at nth 

3 M UIUOQI, SUria do . \fojjor r Vol, II. p. 185; of. Lutif, Lahore, p. S5 + where the number of gates in zb 13. 

* Vbfapet p Amsterdam 16SHJ T Vol. If. p. 156. 

* Six t'tiyttgcr, Paris 187S, Vol- I f. p* H-L 

* Fruchte au* dem Morgenlaxde, Vienna 1851, pp. 585 f, English. transS.: TkMpJir.e parr i m the East, 

Limdcu] l'^h'2. V r r>]_ I, p. n-8. 
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explanatory note with the names of some of the buildings in and around the 
Fort. The traveller William Moorcroft 1 , who visited the city of Lahore on the 
13th May 1820 under the guidance of the Governor Faqlr Nura-d-Din, devotes a 
page to the Fort in which he gives a general idea of the aspect of the palace during 
Sikh rule. Ran jit Singh he says, * * f has cleared away some of the rubbish, and 
has repaired or refitted some of the ruined buildings of Jahangir and Shah-jehau ; 
but his alterations have not always been made with good feeling nr taste.” He 
was the first- to notice the tile decoration on the Fort wall. 

1 may note here that we possess an excellent map of t lie Lahore Fort dating 
from the Sikh period. The original, which belonged to ihe late Faqlr Qainm-d-Dm, 
son of Faqir Xuru-d-tHn just mentioned, has been copied and reproduced several 
times'. 

It is strange that, even since the British occupation has afforded better oppor¬ 
tunities for ihe study of the Lahore palace, the subject has received so little 
attention. Mr. J. H. Thornton included a brief description of the Fort- in his 
handy guide-book to Lahore. ITe fully recognized the importance of the die 
decoration on the Fort wall as by far the most remarkable feature of the palace. 
Bui for the rest Iris account, which is mainly based on local tradition, is insufficient 
both as regards the architecture and the history of the buildings. 

Muhammad La tit' 1 in his work on the antiquities of Lahore adds very 
little in Mr. Thornton’s description. He consulted, it is true, native historians, but 
did not Utilize them to the extent he might have done. In quoting Sir Thomas 
Herbert, he changed both spelling and wording of the passage and drew wrong 
conclusions from it. In Jahangir’s inscription in the Fort he read the year as A.l-L 
10u7 instead of 1027. 

It is gratifying that, while the narratives of European travellers and writers 
do such scant justice to the Lahore palace, w e possess some very full and remarkably 
accurate notices in the works of Muhammadan historians of the 17th century, t 
mav recall particularly the Biidshall Namah by Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Hamidand the ‘ Amal- 
i-salih hy Muhammad Salih. Both these authors were citizens of Lahore. The 
passages relating to the Lahore Fort from these and other works have been collected 
and discussed with much judgment by Maulvi Xiir Bakhsk in an able paper pub¬ 
lished in the first Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India*. In the light, 
of these contemporary accounts several statements of later writers have had to he 
corrected nr modified. 

The researches of Nur Rakish have enabled us to make a clear distinction 
between the early Moghul buildings raised by Akbar and Jahangir and those 
added hy Shah Julian. Ihe Fori contains two Persian inscriptions, relating to 

t \y m Trttrfirrr^ft find Q. Trn-W-k, Trarth ?n th*- ffim&luymn prorsnrfi *yf ZJFffltlfifaM m nti the Punjab, c(r, y 

Lfind j rB 1M1, TTol* I* 

i **f Hationnl .lfi.mii pa en/t,, Jam-uni of Indian Art, Vbl. ^ I InJhi ; 

srjiJ druidvg* *f &wldiv<p p T«cratian Ni«- 77, I'kf pfas wab liwd in 3^*1 in Major Cole* Office 

a Lakure, lia!i(ire 1B76, pp + 53 fT. 

* Junior#; it* architectural Lab™ I St 1 -, ]ip T 119 0F + 

1 Arclimolo^tcal Survey of India. Annual Report^ 19G&-0&, Cdcattft 1904* pp. 218-221. 
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these two building periods. One, dated in the twelfth year of .Jahangir's reign 
or A.H. T027 (A.I). 1617-18 ), records the completion of the early Moghul 
palace by Mahnuv Khan. It has been rendered: “In tlic twelfth year of the 
blessed accession of His Imperial Majesty, the shadow of God, a Solomon in dignity, 
a Kayumurth in state, an Alexander in arms, the asylum of the Caliphate, the 
Emperor Nuru-d-Din Jahangir, the son of the Emperor Jalahi-d-Dln [Akbar], the 
Champion of the Faith, corresponding to A.H. 1027, the building of this auspicious 
palace waft completed under the superintendence of his most humble disciple and 
slave—the devoted servant iliKinnr Klein.” 

Xho second inscription painted over the Elephant Gate (Hath! Pol l is dated 
in the fourth year of Shall Jahan or A.H. 1011 (A. D. 1(331-32) and contains 
the praise of the Sha.li Bnrj or Royal Tower completed in that year. It runs as 


follows: — 

“The king, a Jamshed in dignity, a Solomon in grandeur, a Saturn in state, 

“ Who has carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky and the sun, 

“The second Lord of Constellation 1 , SJjah Jahaii, to whom in justice and 
generosity Naushirwan is no equal nor Farid bn a peer, 

“ Ordered a Royal Tower (Sh di Bnrj) to lie erected which for its immense height 
“Is like the Divine Throne beyond imagination and conception. 

" In purity, height, elegance and airiness, such a tower 
“Has never appeared from the castle of the sky nor will, 

“The sincere servant and faithful disciple, ‘Abdu-1 -Karim, 

“ After the completion of the building devised this date. 

“ For ever like the fortune of this king, a Jamshed in arms, 

“ May this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from destruction l 
“ A.H. 1011, the 4th year of the Accession ’’v 

Xur Bakhsh has rightly pointed out that this Shah Burj is no other than 
the Saman Burj which occupies the north-west corner of the Fort. This is evident 
from the very accurate description of this part of the palace by ‘Abdu-1- Hamid in 
liis Badshali Namah. Mr, Thornton's assumption that the inscription refers to 
some other tower which lias disappeared is, therefore, to lie rejected 1 . 

Ma'mur Khan, tlie architect mentioned in the first inscription. is one and the 
same person as * Abdu-1-Karim, who, according to the other, was the builder of the 
Shah-Bur]. This is evident from the .Memoirs of Jahangir where it is recorded 
that the Emperor in March lti 17 “ promoted ‘Abdu-1-Karim to the rank of BOf 
personal and LOO horse, and dignified him with the title of Maunnr K^an (‘ Lord 
Architect ’)” , after his having completed certain buildings at Mandu 4 . 


t ^ihsb-I-Qir^n. a'.tf,* .rna born adder an nOEpicioiu ^njancLiuii of .Tupker and Tamil; * fartimrti* ^rul 
iuTinciblo king. It in Lku title of Timur. The Etaporof Jahftn is railed ^ib^kiB^-Tblnl, U " 
second S-lliib-j-lJirttii it . 

; intcriyitort* at Jonfiwf A sialic Soctefy Vol. XXVII* pp. &«D. SIS: lailf* 

Lahore p, l%l- 

* .Mr- TEomlorir La&vr* t p. -&G. remark* - " li is by th> means cert situ tliat the build which, turning to tbo 
Mt r after pjvHrfingr tli e Matt MosjEd the vfeiior Iib* new unldiedii Lb&t to wludi the Lame _nf SamatL Burj, was 
orgLfllly applied Report saya that there wan another lofty low#r s datwbed from tU wain building which wu 
edWL i and antes* the Sapguago of the inKription on the Hatbkpwm [r$ad Hetki pel] Gateway u iuordihotelj hyper- 

bolieat t U ««na to point to some ftimli eonol won. 4 

1 Mmmmrt ef Rop»* and Bowridpel* VoL Ij p* 368 ; ef. aLsa p. £80 md Il a p. litf. 
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The plan of the Shall Burj had been executed, by Tamlnu-d-daulah Asaf Khan, 
who bad been appointed governor of Lahore in the year IG2-5. Besides this build¬ 
ing Shall Jahau erected the large bull of the BfwSn-i-bimm, for which he had 
issued orders iu the first year of his reign. 

Muhammad S:ilih mentions that in 3633 Shah Jahan ordered the construction 
of a now (jbusbktanah an ^ KjjwabgSh. under the supervision of Wa/ir Khan, the 
physician and governor of Lahore, whose name is host known in connection with 
the magnificent mosque which he founded in that city. 

We read, again, in the BadshSh Nam ah that in November KMJ the Emperor 
inspected a marble edifice overlooking the river Ravi which had recently been 
completed and was probably one of the two buildings ordered eleven years before. 
I presume that it is the same us the marble pavilion nou known ns Chihoti JChwahgah. 


It will he seen from tbe plan. (Plate II) that the Lahore Fort has roughly the 
shape of a rectangle measuring 1,250 by 1,100 feet. The main gates are in the 
centre of the west and east n ails. A glance at the plan will show that t he orienta¬ 
tion of the western gate is not in agreement with that, of this Fort and the 
buildings which it contains. The position of the gate Is evidently determined bv 
that of the ffazuri Bdgh enclosure which in its turn must have been built in 
conn eel ion with the Imperial Mosque or Badgh&hl Masjid of Auranjgzeb. There 
ciais be little doubt that the Haziiri Bagh enclosure was constructed a* a fore-court 
to the Mosque and, at. the same time, as a link between the mosque and tbe 
palace. Latif may be right in saying that originally it served the purpose nf a 
mrA'i anil was only made into a garden by Ranjit Singh, The well-known bdradari 
in the centre, built, from the spoils of Muhammadan tombs, is certainly a monument 
of the famous Sikh soldier-king, who often held bis darhar in it 1 , 

Latif calls the western gate to the Port the Akbari Darwazah and asserts 
that ii was built by and named after the Emperor Akbar, But from what has been 
remarked above it follows Mm! this gate cannot he anterior to the Imperial Mosque 
which was Imill in AJ). 1673. The sty le also points to the date indicated. The 
name Hagfirl Ragb DarwSaali seems, therefore, more appropriate. The eastern gate 
which leads into the City is called Masti Darwazah or ** (date of Intoxication ", 

Since tbe British occupation, both the main gates have been bricked up, and 
access to the fortress is now gained through a postern dating from the year 1853, 
behind which rises the gorgeously decorated Hath) Eol or Elephant Gate which will 
be fully described later on* It once formed a private entrance to the apart ments 
occupied by the emperor and bis ladles. At present a ramp of modern military 
construction leads along the back of the Moti Masjid to the centre of the Fort. 

From the so-called Akbari Darwazah a curiously twitted passage led up to 
the western entrance of the great quadrangle of the Diwan-i-'amm which measured 
730 by -160 feet and was enclosed on four sides by a range of vaulted chambers 
with central gateways on the west, south and cast sides. Of this hr^e cloister 


1 ffcaigtiCTgflr, op. cit. p* &8G. No. S. 
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nothing now remains except the little court in front of the Pearl Mosque. The front 
Mall of this court farmed part of the west side of the large enclosure, and still con¬ 
veys some idea of its appearance. Its destruction for military purposes is the 
more to he deplored by the antiquarian, as this arcade must have been one of (die 
oldest portions ot the Lahore Palace, There is reason to suppose, as Nur Bakhsh 
has pointed out, that it existed already in the reign of Akbar, as the number of 
hays show n on the map ot the Sikh period very closely agrees with that of one hundred 
and fourteen mentioned by A1 BadS’unl in his account or the celebration of the 
New Year’s day by Akbar on the 29th December, 1587. 

Over the entrance to the little court-yard just referred to is a white marble 
slab w it 1 1 the inscription ol Jahangir which records the completion of the palace 
in A.D. KJ17-18 by iMa'mur Khan. This inscription, it should bo noted, does 
not refer to the construction of the Pearl Mosque, as Latif seems to assume. The 
term dftulat-khcjjtctli literally ‘ House of Fortune 1 denotes a palace and not a 
mosque, ilie palace in question consisted, evidently, of the large quadrangle of the 
Din ami- am m const ruet cd by Akbar and of the smaller square adjoining it to the 
north, which is now usually designated the Quadrangle of Jahangir, Those, no doubt, 
aiethe two courts, mentioned by Sir Thomas Herbert li pointing out two waves, 
one to the King's Durbar and Jarneo {where hee daily ahewes himself e unto his 
people), the other to the Devon-Kawn or great Hall (where every ove from eight to 
eleven be discourses with his Dmbraves) 

The open pillared hall which projects into the large court from the centre of Uiu 
north side is the Diwan-i-'amm It has been remarked above that this building on es 
iteorigin to 8J)ah Jahan, who ordered its const ruction in the first year of his reign at 
the same time as that of a similar edifice in the Agra Fort. Tile Court chronicler 
Mulla ‘Abdu-l-Hamld of Lahore states that during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir 
the courtiers who attended the daily public audience of the Emperor, were 
protected against rain and sunshine by an awning. But Shah Jahan ordered 
that a hall of forty pillars should he built in front of the jharoka of the Daulat 
kbaiiali-i-khnss-o-Ymm, The jharoka (the janteo of Sir Thomas Herbert 1) is the 
balcony-throne on which the Emperor daily made his public appearance. 

The forty-pillared hall (tbe ten forming the last row are in reality pilasters) 
known as file Dnvaii-i-Yunm must appeal to our curiosity as one of the first creations 
of the magnificent 8hah Jab an. But it is disappointing to find that the whole 
superstructure as well as tbe pavement' is modern, whilst the red sandstone shafts do 
not fit on f lu carved bases. Yet an interesting feature is preserved in the remnants 
of a white marble railing which once connected the outer row of pillars. The large 
platform ou which tbe hall is raised was enclosed by a second railing of rod sand- 
stone, of which a large portion is si ill extant. All travellers who witnessed the daily 
court of the Groat lloghul refer to these railings which separated the different 
classes of nobles in attendance. 

After the British occupation the ancient throne hall of Shah Jahnn was turned 
into a barrack. The outer archways were bricked up anil the building enclosed 


J L" rubra vi* t*r Onierahs [a- Bernier ]ii^ it) is Armblo ^gf.i tbe pluni ef amir 11 a Lord *\ 
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within a verandah. A few years ago, these unsightly excieseeuees were removed : . 
but even now this barren building, silent and solitary in the midst of a dusty 
harrack-yard, is only a skeleton of the imperial ball of shah J ah tin in the days 
of its splendour, when the descendant of Timur sat on the marble throne, and the 
hall and the adjoining court were hung with banners and tapestry and thronged 
with Otmru and rajas in rich attire, the whole affording a rare spectacle of kingly 
magnificence. 

The back of the edifice just described overlook-- the lesser quadrangle 
apparently known in Sikh times as Akbari Mahall, but generally attributed to 
Jahangir. It belongs, in any case, to the early Moghul period, as is obvious from 
the two raws oi' buil din gs along the east and west sides of the quadrangle, which 
are distinguished by porticoes of red standstone with broad eaves supported on 
brackets into which figures of elephants, lions and peacocks have been introduced. 

In the middle of the Quadrangle of Jahangir there si ill existed in Sikh times 
a square tank with fountains, enclosed by a garden, which undoubtedly formed part 
of the original palace, The impression which this palace garden with its surround¬ 
ing b uil dings must have produced may he gathered from the following passage in 
Jahangir's Memoirs in which the Emperor records his first visit to the Lahore palace 
after its completion by Ma’mur Khan 1 : 

On Monday, the 9th of the Divine month of Agar, corresponding wilh 
the 5th Muharram of A. 11. 1030 (20 November, 1620}, mounting an elephant of 
the name of Indra, 1 went towards the city* scattering coin as I proceeded. After 
three watches and tuc ghtiri$ of day had passed, at the selected auspicious hour, 
having entered the royal residence, I alighted happily and auspiciously at the 
building recently brought to completion and finished handsomely by the exertions 
of Ma'nmr Khan. Without exaggeration, charming residences and soul-stirring 
sitting places had been erected in grant beauty and delicacy, adorned and em¬ 
bellished with paintings by rare artists. Pleasant green gardens with all kinds of 
flowers and sweet-scented herbs deceived the sight. 

* Prom head to foot how sweet, turn where I please. 

Soft glances at my heart cry, Take thy ease *. 

Altogether, there had been expended on these buildings the sum of its. 7,00,009 or 
23,000 current ti nma ns of Persia.” 

I may add tli&t on 1 be same day Jahangir received the news that the fort of 
Kfiiigiii had surrendered to ihc Imperial troops on the 1st of Alubnirain. 

The German traveller. Captain Leopold von Orlich*, gives the following 
description of an evening fete in the Lahore palace on the 9th January 1843, during 
the short reign of Sher oingb. The garden court where his “ fairy scene ” is laid, 
was undoubtedly the Quadrangle of Jahangir, as is evident- both from its jkosltlon 
north of the big quadrangle of the Dlwan-i-'uimii and from the mention of the 
square marble reservoir with numerous fountains* 

1 MtmtifM, Vyl.JI, p. 1M. Thr inscription llurs quoted givm A.H. 1027 {A.IX UJ17-16J na the year of 
tli* W!Ui(i-te:iiHL. Fri«te KL'tiTim. (s/r'a.< Sjitli-Jilitn) liiid Ant iniij«M.-t!rd the building on the 12th O^Kifcur A.D. 

5 lx. von {Mith. Stiff in 0 it 1 ml it* <n Britftu fin Alt fonder von Humboldt umi Carl Sitter. LoijirJg 
|Si5. Jp- 131 £* iH'rttveii in l,aim inrttidinif Bindt and the i'lia/ai. 2'ranitated from the German. Lmidoti 

1846- Vo). I, pp. 223 f .} 
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** Xaclumttags 5 Uhr ”, he writes, “ham einer der fvsten Hofbeamten, uns much 
dem Winter jmllast abzuliolen. Wir begaben uns in gewolmter Weiaeuuf Elepbanten 
dahin, ritten durch BStsury-Bagh, bogem tlami links durch ein grosses Doppelthor 
in den von der Ortadelle eingesrihlosseneti Hofnium fiber cine 20' hohc Itampe, 
nordlich durch. ein scweites Thor in emeu kleinen Vorliof, und nos diesem durch ein 
drittes Tlmr in einen GartenhoF. Wir stiegen jctzt von imseren Elepbanten mid 
wurden vom Vrimen einigc Stufen hin&uf in einen vim Hal ton eingesohloesenen 
kleinen liatun gefrdirt, dev mit Kkisdunirshawls mid Teppiclien drappirt war, 
Hier erwartete uns der Maharaja vten seinem Hole umgeben und nothigre uns 
auaauruhen. Es war be roils v&llige Dunkelhcit und aus dem Lichtglanze, der sich 
uns /,ur Sdte immer starker zeigte, konnten wir untnebiuen. dass uns heute wine 
aussevonk-utliche EM&chkeit bereitct war. Eudlich kundigte eiu Bote an, dasa 
Alles zu unserem Empfange liereit sey. Mne kleine llarmorfcreppe f iihrte uns iu 
dem Baade und zu den Staatsgemacherii, und wie im Zauber waien Bllder von 
Tanseml und eine Nacbt vor unseren Augen entfaltet. Ein vierecldges Marmorbns- 
sin mit vielen Fontainen, in (lessen Mitte ein kolossaler, sitbemer Pfau rich stoh 
oebehrdete, Lildeten, mngeben von lilumenbeeteu, den K&hlungsraum; zwei 
Seiten ecblosson hohe Mauorn mit kleinen Thurmchen ein, die bidden anderen 
zeigten offeme und gewolbte HarmoTliallen, von kantigen Stolen gotrageu und mit 
da? sebblisten und kostbarsten VorMngen von K asc hmire hawls garnirt, Das 
Gauze war von unriihligen Lampen und Lichtern orleuchtet, zwisebea denen 
brenneude Sonnen, Mo hltm, Bader it. dgl, m. angebracht wareu und Feuerwcrke 

aller Art. spielten.” 

Before leaving the group of early Moghul buildings, we have to note, in the centre 
of the river front, a large building which on the map is indicated as Khwab*gab, 
le Sleeping Boom, To distinguish it from Shilli .TahAn’s building of the same 
name, it is "usually called Bari gbwabgah or Greater Sleeping-ball. The present 
bulldiW seems to belong to the Sikh period and does not possess any architectural 
beauty 1 ! It. is, however, highly probable that it occupies the site of the Private 
Audience Hall or BiwAn-kianah -the “ Dcvoneau ” in which, according to William 
Fiiu li the king sat the first part of the night, commonly from eight to eleven. 

Between the Bari KhwSb-gik and the building until recently used as a 
Homan Catholic chapel there is a pavilion, apparently of Sikh origin, now dosed 
in by modern structures. To the west of the Khwab-gtih there was a similar 
pavilion now demolished but shown on the old map. Here it was that Dilip 
n(l to 0 Dhuleep) Singh, the hist lUji of the Panjab, was bom. 

" the buildings to the west of Jahangir’s Quadrangle form a second group erected 
bv his son and successor Sfcsb JaMn. They arc distinguished from the early Moghul 
uidace bv a -rcater costliness of material and richness of decoration, the carved 
Id sandatone being replaced by white marble inlaid with mosaics of coloured 
tones vt ttc time they fail to rise to the grandeur of design peculiar to 


, .. lUe hufI, it would anpear ttifti B-jnjit &ingl. nlsd unwi it for Ui« lnjiJ-eliiiml»»r. 

^ Tom " . mri T„n, Srl.lflfr'nl " m being situated nl the t»rh:kuf the 
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the two large quadrangles of Akbar and Jahangir, and lack the charm of the 
Hindu element introduced in the earlier buildings. 

Adjoining Jahangirs Quadrangle to the west there is a small court still occupied 
by a garden which has lately been laid out again in the formal style of the 
Moghul period. The centre is marked by a marble platform which contains a 
water reservoir. To the north of this garden we notice an open marble pavilion, 
indicated on the Sikh map by the name of Khw^b-gah. To distinguish it from 
the building of the same name in Jahangir's Quadrangle, it is usually designated as 
Ghhoti Khwab-gah “ the lesser Sleeping-room ”, This was probably one of the 
two buildings the construction of which Shah JahSn ordered in A. I). 1633. But 
whether it represents the Gbusl-kbanali or theKhwahgah mentioned by Hu ham mad 
^alih, it is Impossible to decide. It is true that in Sikh times it was known by the 
latter appellation. But the name may easily have become changed, since the 
Moghul emperors and their governors had ceased to occupy the Lahore palace. 

Looking down from the Khw&hgab we observe at the foot, of ihc Tort wall a 
ruined structure which on the Sikh map is called 'arzg&h, whereas Mr. Thornton 
refers to it as H the Arz-hdgi where the omra at nobles of the court assembled in the 
morning to receive the Emperor’s commands The term “ l Ar%-begi ”, however, can 
only mean an officer who reads letters and representations to a king ”, The 
word 'ar^-gak appears to be a more suitable term. 

'Jhe next court is called KhiTafc Kharmh on the map, which indicates that In 
Sikh times at least distinguished courtiers, nobles and ambassadors were here 
invested with the robe of honour {Persian Ekil'at). On the south side of this 
court were the royal baths (Ha mmam-i- bad ska A i ) known in Sikh times hy the 
naiiii' of Sieron-todlfi Hamm dm on account of the spouts in the shape of lion's 
heads, such as may still be seen in Shcr Singh’s Hammam. On the opposite side 
there exists a small marble pavilion with Bengali roof now enclosed in the quarters 
of the commanding officer and used as a bath-room. On the Sikh map it is indicat¬ 
ed by the name of “ Hull of perfumes ”, perhaps a rendering of KMsa Kbanuh, 

Entering now a smaller court, we are confronted by a gate of white marble 
occupying (he centre of its southern enclosure. The north-west corner of the 
square is occupied by an open pavilion which dates from the reign of Han jit 
Singh and was used by him as a Kachrtitri or court of justice. Its general appear¬ 
ance is not ungraceful, but its Sikh origin is clearly indicated by certain details, 
such as the combination of white marble and red sandstone brackets, and that of 
marble trellis screens with red sandstone posts (Arabic mutt aid) in the ornamental 
railing which is placed on the roof of the building. The curious frescoes on the 
north wall relating to the legend of Krishna are evidently the work of one of Kanjit 
Singh s court -paint ers. 

We have now reached the last court which occupies the north west corner 
of the palace and is known by the name of Saman Biu-j. The word Hainan is an 
abbreviation of Arabic mutJittimtum meaning ‘ octagonal and it will be noticed fbat 

! I do ttfit know who is ntoporuihlcr for iLe wrung tnnaliitjon of Ifuri hh u Jifimmi Tnwer " but 

n-( FnrtuTinteb' teTmh** fowl read* *#tept*nat in nil "dde-baokv, wtienee it will net be easy tockrt it 

if ja true tW Fwfliin jonx™ means " H jniioine T V Hnnigtar^r derive- u Sornum-ivrdck +i («>) from ivmun * J lint 
wipd and bvrditA A tower “ btcatuw* here also iht lower apartments, being ji eoul place at noon in tbe bat ™ U nirr 
day-g serve ns awcUm* Ware for the women et the Hur^in ,p ; 
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the Mush Mahall is, in fact, hitiIf on a semi-octagonal plan. 1 lie appellation Saman 
Eurj f however, dates only from the Sikh period ; for t he original name waftShah Burj 
or Royal Tower 1 . This is evident from a passage in the Badshnh Namah in 
which 'Ahdu-l-Hamid gives a very accurate description of the buildings now known 
as Saraan Eurj. Thus, there can be no shadow of doubt that the inscription over 
i be Hat hi Pol, which records the completion of the Shah Burj hy 'Ahdu-l-Karim 
in the 4th year of Slab Jahan's reign or A.D, 1631-32, refers to the same group 
of buildings. It will he seen in the sequel that the gate over which the inscription 
is placed, provides direct access to the Sam an Burj by way of n twisted (Titrlu of 
s-teps and through the marble gateway noticed in the adjoining couri -yard. This 
was the private entrance to the imperial palace. 

In his account of the Shah Burj the court chronicler notices first of all the 
hir-ru hall, now known as Shish Mahall, which occupies the north side of the square. 
It was here that in March 1849 the sovereignty of the Punjab was assained by 
the British Government, as is recorded on a tablet let into the wall. As noticed 
above, it is built on a semi-octagonal plan. Its longest side, facing the square, 
1ms a row of double pillars of inlaid white marble forming live archways surmounted 
by eaves of the same material. Internally, the spandrels over the arches are 
decorated with pietra dura which has fortunately escaped the vandals who have 
systematically mutilated, this kind of work in other buildings. The graceful vine 
pattern over the two outer arches deserves especial notice. 

The main room, a rectangular hall of noble dimensions, has a dado of white 
marble, while the upper portion of the walls and the ceiling are decorated with a 
mosaic of glass laid in gypsum, which has given the building its name of Slush Mahall 
or “ Palace of Mirrors ”. This name, he it said, is not mentioned by ‘Al>du-l-HamId, 
who speaks of the building simply as a hall He refers to the mirror 

ornamentation under the curious name of “Aleppoglass Tt will he remarked that 
this decoration belongs to two different epochs. The ceiling with its prevailing 
aspect of subdued gilt undoubtedly belonged to ihe original edifice. It is rich 
without being gaudy. The wall decoration, oil the contrary, is decidedly vulgar, and 
the introduction of fragments of blue and white china bears testimony to a childish 
taste. It is typical Sikh work anti, if any further proof is wanted of its age, J may 
note that, when a few years ago a part, of the glass-work peeled < ■ tT, tin wall beneath 
was found to be painted. But it appears that this wall-painting, also, dates back 
only to Sikh times- 

Tlie roof of the Shish Mahall is encumbered with a curious medley of struc¬ 
tures dating from the Sikh period. The small building which occupies the centre 
of the roof was built by Maharaja Ban jit Singh. The rest is said to have been 
added by Sber Singh, except the pavilion on the south-east corner which is 
ascribed to Nuu Nihal Singh. 

1 The term H $fclli Kurj " is iIk found in Alunnecit Sforia <?■« ftrimaL Iri'inel, VuL II, p. 4153, the 

Following passage ; M Tli mu a-W in the empire ihre^ principal imperial abodes ; the most ondfent h «t Dihll h the 
w*oud ill third At Lahore- At each there is a great base i^n mimed the Xraborg (%Ah 4 suEj] vhfeh 

TOParij 1 linTJtl Hastum \ They sjo domed sad hitTe srchiUfitml adornment* of curiotu emirnel wnrh* with mntiy 
pmioDfl stoms- Here the king holds miiny nadionma for selected pemcms, uv<\ from it he \iews tli« eltjrhmt ^hli 
mnd di¥crtis himself with them / 1 * « 
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Next to the Slush Mahall, the author o! the Badshali Niimah notes on the west 
side of the Shah Burj " a pavilion of marble, whose mosaics of cornelian, coral 
anti other precious stones excite the emulation of the workshop of Manes ”. This 
building is evidently the open pavilion now known as Naui&kha. This name— so 
tradition affirms—refers to its having cost nine lakhs of rupees. But the court 
chronicler mentions neither the name Naulakhii nor the extravagant sum which 
would account for it, We may, therefore, assume that both the name and the 
supposed tradition are comparatively modern. I presume that they date only 
as far back as the Sikh period. Another “ tradition 11 repeated both by Thornton and 
Latif, which ascribes this pavilion to Aurangsseb is also to be rejected on the evidence 
of the Badsbah Kamah. Like the other buildings of the Stjah Burj it belongs to 
the beginning of Shah JahSn’s reign, and it will be noticed that the pietmdur* 
decoration of the marble dado is entirely in the style of Ms reign. But the inlay 
in the panels above the dado is of a very different type and hears a strong resem¬ 
blance to some of the work found on the Golden Temple at Amritsar. I am. 


therefore, inclined to think that it was added in the days of Eaujit Singh. The 
painting and mirror-work in the wooden ceiling is certainly of the Sikh period. 

Apart from such few additions as have been noted, Sikh rule has not materially 
interfered with the buildings of the Shah Burj; and from the subsequent 
military occupation it has suffered less than any other part of the Fort. Ihus, 
we have this interesting corner of Shah Jahtin’s palace still practically in the same 


condition as it was described by his court chronicler. 

IT we retrace our steps to the adjoining court and pass through the marble gate 
mentioned above, we enter a rectangular court-yard which contains a little temple 
of the Sikh period. Another gate on the north side of this square brings us to the 
top of a flight of stairs which, after making two right-angle turns to the left, leads 
down to the Hath! Pol or Elephant Gate 1 . From this point we can conveniently 
start our survey of the tile decoration which covers the west and north fronts of the 
Fort wall. 


■ Mr TWnlon, Ifliow, P . 54, *1*^ of “ the or BtapLinl. F«t . The 

r« ■ Hath! F or winch w«al*o uacd to Agnate the Delhi Gate of tlio Delhi Fort, was evidently of Its,pm origin. 
The aBC r, B d member of the name i- C'f. rnv note Tbc Spirit pralall <tnd its 

Journal driatic Society for I B06, pp. 53B If. 
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Chapter III.—THU PICTURED WALL OF LAHORE 5 . 

On the Hath! Pol or Elephant Gate we notice, first of all, the Persian 
inscription, referred to above, which records the construction of the Shah Burj 
(ftluti Saiuan Burj) by Shah Jahan in A H. 1041 (A. D. 1631). It is painted 
over the gateway and consists of two lines, each of four heraistyolrs (Arabic mh> d\ 
l h** )> as usual, enclosed within ornamental tines. The spandrels of the 
intradiK are embellished with raised medallions of stone inlaid with an intricate 
scrollwork pattern. 

Tiie entire surface round the extradoa was once brilliantly decorated with 
tile work divided into sunk panels in the usual fashion, But that in the right hand 
spandrel has quite, and that to the left has partially, disappeared, leaving a 
great (witch of common plaster. On each side are two panels, placed one over 
the other and enclosed by borders of scrollwork in which flowers are introduced. 
The lower panel displays a graceful group of flowers of four different kinds—lilies, 
narcissi and daffodils. The upper panel exhibits a va*e placed on a flat disb and 
filled with various flowers including well-rendered blue irises. 

The wall adjoining the Hatlil Pol is a curtain wall. Hero we notice at once 
a remarkable unity of composition combined with a marvellous variety of design, 
which is one of the chief features of this unique wall decoration. Along the whole 
length of the palace wall there run two cornices at a height of 19 and Jil feet, 
respectively, from its foot. Each cornice is underlined by a broad hand of uniform 
geometrical design (Plate III). In the upper band («) the lines are dark blue 
(1&jtcnrd, be., lapis lazuli), forming a repeat of six-pointed stars, the centre of each 
being marked by a small star of yellow colour. The lower band {b) exhibits a 
scastika design in lines of turquoise blue, In each case the 1)1 ue main lines are laid 
between two edges of terra-cotta, the intervening spaces being filled until terra¬ 
cotta screens pierced with a checkered design. The upper cornice is surmounted 
by a solid para pel decorated with the usual crenellated (Persian kangttmh) border. 

The two cornices enclose a double row of arched recesses adorned wilh frescoes 
which display tulips, poppies and other flowers dear to the heart of the Persian 
poets. Their fading colours contrast with I lie brightness of the tile*mosaics which 
fill the spandrels. The patterns are geometrical, except in one case where we find 
white herons carrying fish (Plate XXIIT, No. 22). 

The arched recesses arc of different widths, the narrower ones being divided 
into two by horizontal bands of (Rework. In the middle of the lower recesses we 
notice projecting miniature balcony-windows {bukharehtt). which add grace and 
variety to the decorated surface (Plate XV r , n-d). They arc continued along the 
whole length of the palace wall, but have suffered a great deal. In some cases 
they appear to have been mended with bits of blue-and-white Multani tiles, 
presumably by the Sikhs. 


1 An duration of the Fori ■'all is given in Plate L. The figures indicate the fKjgitiou of the lik-mcwaiis 
reproduced in Flutes V— LXXX. Corresponding funeis of ilie wie pltersi see hfifraled bj the tatter A. 
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Tiie upper recesses are all pierced in tlie centre with arched openings, perhaps 
meant tor loopholes. Between Ihe recesses and the upper starry band there is 
a series of rectangular pauela of tilework in alternating geometrical and floral 
patterns. These panels have been wantonly disfigured by being pierced with 
loopholes. Probably the Sikhs are to be held responsible for this vandalism. 

The Sikhs have left their stamp on this portion of the pictured wall also in 
the form of bullet marks. For these must date from the days when the Fort 
was twice bombarded, the first time in January 1841 on the accession of Slier Singh, 
who bad to besiege Gulab Singh and his Dogma for five days, and again in 
September 1843 on ihe accession of Dili]] Singh, when his minister ilira” Singh 
captured it from the Sindhianwjilfi Sirdars, who had murdered lioth SJher Singh and 
Dhyan Singh. When reading Latif’s spirited description 1 of this double 
bombardment, one wonders that anything of the Lahore Fort remained standing at 
ail. That author relates that on the occasion of the first siege Sher Singh placed 
some forty marksmen (mochis) on the mn&rt or the Imperial Mosque which at 
that t line u as used by the hJjalsa as a powder magazine. f< The .modi ta were paid 
at the rate of Ks. 10 to 20 each, and their commanding position enabled them to 
inflict considerable loss on the garrison inside the Fort, who were unable to reply 
effectually to their fire, since they commanded every comer of the palace with their 
weapons,” 

Captain Leopold von Grlich, on his visit to the Lahore Fort in January 
1343, noticed everywhere traces of the destruction caused by the artillery on the 
occasion of Sher Singh’s accession 1 . 

Ibc bullet-marks of Slier Singh's mochl 9 arc particularly noticeable on the 
beautiful frieze of figured panels (Nos, 1-11), which run between the two rows of 
arched recesses just noted aud consequent ly are placed at about half the height of 
the wall. They are continued on the west wall of the Sam an Burj (Nos. °12-34) 
and constitute some of the best specimens of tilework, as exquisite in design as in 
colour. Lark blue elephants are most prominent, and the action of these ponderous 
beasts is expressed with singular vigour. An excellent example is the elephant 
rushing after a fitting horseman, its 'tnohattt leaning back and Irviug in vain to 
restrain its fury (No. 0). Several panels show scenes of the elephant fight which 
formed one of the chief recreations of the Moghul court. The first panel (No. 3) 
adjoining the Hath! Pol shows such a scene on a white background* *. According to 
prevailing cm tom, each ol the two elephants is mounted by two men, so that 
the second might take the mahau£> e place, if the latter, as*often happened, w as 
pulled down and trampled to death by the opposing animal*. The peraon 
between the two elephants is probably trying to separate them by moans of 
two cross-shaped cressets (Persian gAf/rMOi which wen* used to end the coin hat 


\ UHL Ihtlory fifth* Punjab, pp, 104 IT. €f m Hnmghergtir. *F- rtV- pp. 117 and 120. 

■ Jtciw iM 0*tindi*3^p r 

■ Ittlua W » »thcr pin* (Koa. IS, IS. 15, 10, 17) tl,s faulgnnmb W m*msi * erflllJ1 , (li j e 
Wh,cl. i» Mt foLnd ... tno origin*. TliSfl, I nay palm Mt. b not Ant m »vy Men in rtpr^docW but to the 
drawirfe-H h.viug become iligbtlj diMotourc.] in the eomrw trf time. 

* Bsrniur, YoL II, p, <SS ^CohBtuble'n ed. p, jS 77 ji, 
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Wore either elephant was killed'. As to the men. who could he more easily 
replaced, no such precaution seemed required. On another panel (No. 7) 
distinguished by a dark-green background, the two elephants, each mounted by 
one driver, have just caught hold of each other. 

The third panel with the well-drawn white horses is not less decorative, though 
file exact meaning of the scene depicted is by no means clear. Possibly the two 
figures in the centre iepiesent boxers or wrestlers, and the two horsemen umpires 
or onlookers. Ahu-I-fazl relates that at the court of \kbar there were "many 
Persian and To ram wrestlers and boxers, clever Mate from Gujrat, and many other 
kinds ol fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 dam. Every day two 
well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents arc made to them on such 
occasions." He mentions several by name. 

In general, however, the horses do not display the same vigour and are wanting 
in spirit and in firmness of design (see Xos. 10 and 11). This will be obvious if wo 
compare the elephant and the horse confronting each other on No. 12 j the elephant 
full of action rushing forward with out stretched trank, and the horse as tame 
and still as if it were made oi wood. The horseman, also, swinging his spear lacks all 
expression of motion. 

The dromedaries, too, that are depicted in some of the panels (Nos. 2, 4, S, etc.) 
are hut poor productions. J hey fail to render t he characteristic shape and old-world 
look of the gaunt denizen of the desert. As spandrel decoration, we find a drome¬ 
dary with two men, preceded by a clumsy bird (No. 21), 

The stately Bactriun camels, on the contrary, one mounted by a mace-hearer 
and (he other led at leash (Nos. 23 and 32), which we notice in the same frieze 
on the Saman Burj, are very decorative. The animal with its grim mouth and 
woolly neck is excellently drawn. Less successful is the rider who sits st iffl y 
in the saddle. The fighting bulls ^Xo. 17), also, arc by r.o means lacking in 
spirit. 

Wu have now reached the northern half of the west wall which forms part 
of the Samau Burj. It will he noticed that here the tile work has suffered a great 
deal more than on the curtain wall first described. Evidently this is largelv 
due to had drainage, the water being allowed to flow down along the wall from 
the buildings above. At several places a broad grey streak down the whole height 
of the wall plainly marks the course of the drainage which, wherever it touched a 
panel of tile-work, completely washed out all colour. 

This portion of the west wall well displays the harmony of the wall decora¬ 
tion in relation to the building* * above. It has five large arches, of which 
the central one is placed exactly under the pierced marble screen of the Xaulakha, 
which occupies the centre of the Sarnaii Burj. The five arches must originally 
have been open, but are now bricked up and provided with unsightly grated 
windows, the rooms behind being used for the storage of spirits. The spandrels 
over the large arches are splendidly decorated with winged figures in floating 


1 .Vin-fsStlo r? (tniulalcj by Bloebmatin). Yol. I, p. 127 . 

* Ibidem, Vol, I, p. 2W. 
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garments (Noe, 15, 21 and 31). These angels with their variegated wings splead out 
on both sides of the head are singularly suited for spandrel decoration and 
remind one of the winged figures on the triumphal arches of Imperial Rome. That 
they represent angels may he inferred from -Moghul pictures, where we find 
figures similarly robed administering to the wants of Ibrahim biu Adham, the 
royal dervish 1 In one instance (No. 24) l he angel has captured a blue-coloured 
devil with horns and tail, his hands tied together with a long rope. A dark-blue 
demon armed with club and buckler, but more comic than terrible in appearance, 
may he seen in one of the smaller spandrels above No. 25. 

Another angel (No, 15) holds a fan and is surrounded by winged angel heads 
with caps, which aivalso represented in some of the smaller spandrels, where one 
of them holds a rosary (Nos. 19 and 20). The Tan, or rather the sun-shade 
(Persian sa if aba a or aflabgir), is mentioned by Abu-1-Uazl- among the ensigns of 
royalty. He describes it as being “ of an oval form, a yard in length, and its handle, 
like that of an umbrella, is covered w ith brocade, and ornamented with precious 
stones 

IVe may assume that there is some connection between the winged heads 
and the cherubs of Western art, but most probably their origiu is to be found 
in Persia and not in Europe* *. Sir Edward Madagan lias pointed out that angels 
and cherubs of a very similar type occurred in frescoes on the vaults of the 
arches of the Gold Sarcu at Lahore, a building which was demolished some years ago. 

The spandrel over the remaining arch (No. 2G) deserves dose examination. 
It is badly damaged and the subject consequently is not apparent at first sight. A 
white-spotted blue dragon is plainly visible, and over it we notice a pair of huge 
three-coloured wings, hut it is obvious that these cannot belong to the dragon, as 
they are turned the wrong way. They must belong to some other animal, the 
body of which has entirely disappeared. This, I believe, can have been nothing 
hut the fabulous bird ■Slintu 'g]] , which in Persian and Pcrso-Indian miniatures is 
often shown fighting the dragon’. Near the dragon's head there is a confused mass of 
light green scrolls which I take to represent the bushy tail of the giant-bird. Its 
talons of the same green hue will be noticed on the back of the dragon. The 
snaky monster with its four feet helplessly hanging down has the appearance of 
being carried up through the air by its winged enemy, at whom it seems to snap 
with its pointed beak. 

Under the five large arches are elongated panels, of which only two are 
partially preserved. One (No, 28) represents a procession : first an elephant 
carrying two men, a nwhvut and a standard-bearer, then a group of foot soldiers 
with banners and match looks, followed by some horsemen of whom one makes a 


1 Cf. Journal Jtayal A tin tic Society fflT | DOS, p. 7i>l and till IftlQ, p, 167. 

' 2’i>t‘i*Akb*ri (trails), Btodbanaan). YoL I, p. 60 ; plato IX, fig. 3. 

* A oonniMling fink bedwa tbeje angel* and 11># “ Tinged salaries " ,A Western Art is u> be fra ml in tin; 
analogous figures in tlie epanidri'ls of Saonnian building* of PoraLi, wMeli w*r» certainly inspired by Grace*-Roman 
prototype Cf Dfenkfoy. I'orl anti? ttt dt la Parte,, V"* peketde. p. 05, fig. 59; Pc not irul t hi pie/. Biiimy <,t 
Art im Ptrtia, (fing, tnnwL 1883J, J>.135 and fi^. eg ; Curran, Pwii. II, p. 661. Ed/) 

* F. R. Martin, The mi mature painting and painitrt of Portia, India and '1 urktg from the 8th t>i the Iftth 
tminry. Loudon 11)12. Yot, II, plates 82, 250. 254 and 270. 
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restful talam to another riding in front of him, and, finally, a melancholy dog 
closing'the train. The corresponding panel (So. 27) has lost nearly all its colour, bat 
ie esign ean still he traced. It contains a group of elephants and dromedaries. 
Over the arches are large rectangular panels embellished with rich geome¬ 
trical mosaics. Among the smaller scenes depicted on this side of the Saman 
Jiurj we Jmd several horsemen on prancing steeds—one (No. 34 ) attacking an 
olupliani mth Ins »|»r; another (So. SO) .hooting mn at a lion, clumsy and 
barlly dmwn t in whose throat and forehead two bolts are sticking, 

the north-west face of the Sam an B 1117 is the most perfect part, of the 
pictured wall of Lahore. It is well preserved, except on the left hand side where 
il is injured by a drain, and contains three large arches of Which the central one 
appears originally to have been an open window. The spandrels are gracefully 
decorated with a scroll pattern on a dark-blue background. 

Beneath this arch there is one of the finest and most remarkable scenes: 
tour horsemen playing polo (No. 38). The right hand side of this beautiful panel 

“ ' m J Wd ’ uv ™ lhe bri ^work beneath the plaster having become exposed. 

But. as it is symmetrical, we can restore the missing portion. The goals, marked 
by a pair of upright slabs, are shown on both sides. The birds flying over the 

horsemen are evidently purely decorative, like the flowers and the foliage shown 
all over the panel. 


It is well-known that the noble game of polo or ckovgdn> t as it is called in 
Persian, was not lees popular in Muhammadan India than in other parts of Asia. 
Qutbu-d-Dm Aihak, one of the earliest Moslem rulers of Hindustan, was killed 

while playing polo at Lahore ^A.D. 1210 ). It is also mentioned in the davs of 
Si kaiidar Lodi. 


Abu-kFozl in his A’in-i-Akbari * 1 gives the following account of the -ame 
of chauffitn* 

“Superficial observers ”, be says, “ look upon this game as a mere amuse¬ 
ment, and consider it mere play; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game the art of 
riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility arid to obey the reins. 
Hence His Majesty [Akbar] is very fond of this game. Externally, the game 
adds to the splendour of lhe Court; but viewed from a higher point, it reveals 
concealed talents. 

“When His Majesty goes to the maiddn (ojien field), in order to play this 
game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, who are only 
filled with one thought, namely, to shew thdr skill against the opponent of His 
Majesty. From motives or kindness, His Majesty never orders any one to lie a 
player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of the die. There are not more than ton 
players, but many more keep themselves in readiness. When one gha,i (34 
minutes) has passed, two players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

1 For ;tn rather .nmnt Indiw rapreMmution of 0 gutntpf polo, d*pfei*d hi u frwou Xatmaraf BMr 

EljAplii', cf, Cou.-*i'HK, /{tmjtnr stud itt tli i'hiierivi'dt rtmsin* (BoiuL.iy. 1&1B), p. 

1 I&idtm, Vnl. f, pp. 2&t f, " * L * 
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"The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold of 
the ball with the crooked end of the chatigdn stick, and to more it slowly from the 
middle to the Ml 1 . This manner is called in Hindi rot. 

“The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the c&augdn stick out of the middle; the player then gallops after it, 
quicker than the others, and throws the ball hack. This mode is called belah, 
and may be performed in various wavs. The player may either strike the ball with 
the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right forwards or backwards; or he 
may do so with his k-ft hand ; or he may send the lmll in front of the horse to the 
right or to the left Tlie ball may be thrown in the same direction from behind 
the feet of the horse or from below its body; or the rider may spit it, when the 
hall is in front of the horse, or he may lift himself upon the back leather of the 
horse and propel the hall from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shews in the various wavs ol 
hitting the ball; "he often manages to strike the ball while in the air, and astonishes 
all. When a ball is driven to the hdl, they beat the uttqqdrah, so that all that are 
far and near may bear it. In order to increase the excitement, betting is allowed. 
The players win from each other, and he who brought the ball to the hdl wins most. 
If a ball be caught in the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), 
the game is looked upon as bi'.rd (drawn). At such times, the players will engage in 
a regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

41 His Majesty also plays at ch o agd u on dark nights, which caused i mi eh astonish¬ 
ment even among clever players. The balls which are used at night, are set on fire. 
For this purpose, paid* wood is used which is very light, and burns tor a long time. 
For (he sake of adding splendour to the -ames, which is necessary in worldly matters. 
His Majesty has knobs of gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chavgan sticks. 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

“ It is impossible to describe the excellency of ibis game. Ignorant as I am, I 
c an say but little about it,’ 

Even the effeminate Muhammad Sfctih is said in his youth to have been foiul of 

hunting and of the sport now known as polo*. 

Under the two side-arches we find two oblong panels (Wo. 39), identical In 
design* representing a spirited group of four camels of which the two in the centre are 
engaged in a fierce fight, while the two others rn-e led by attendants. This camol- 
fi< hL as will be shown beneath, is also to be classed among the entertainments of 

the Moghul Court*. 

The spandrels (Nos. 40 and 12) contain angel figures not less magnificent than 
those on the west wall; but here each is carrying a fan and a lamb, while a homed 
demon head appears over the key of the arch. The remaining space is filled with 
“ Chinese ” clouds, such as are also found In the pietra-dura decoration of the 
Moghul palaces. 

Over the arches are large rectangular panels with graceful scrolls in turquoise 


J The pilturs wfckb mark t]i* eml of th* p!«j§n>anl 
1 Latif* Ilirtvty of tha Tavjdh y p 3i9. 
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blue and white alternating with crimson and white flowers. Among the smaller 
panels we notice two yellow lions chasing deer (Nos. 41 and 43), mounted elephants 
(Nos, 44 and 45), and prancing horses (No. 3fi), On one (No. 37 j two combatants 
are seen armed with sword and shield. Such gladiators (Persian tthams&er-bdz) are 
tinly noticed by Abu-I-fa^l * 1 among the servants of the Court. 

We now reach the north wall of the Saman Bnrj which supports the back wall 
of the Shish Mahall or Palace of Mirrors. Owing to the action of the water flowing 
down from the gutters above, the decoration of this side of the wall has suffered 
irreparable damage. The Large arch in the centre has been bricked up and the tile- 
mosaics have entirely disappeared. In the spandrels they consisted, evidently, of 
scroll work, w hile the oblong panel beneath, though devoid of all colour, still retains 
its design plainly marked in (he plaster : a row of seven flower-vases of various 
shapes alternating with flower-stalks. 

On u line with this panel we have t wo long panels, one (No. 47) showing an 
elephant fight in which I Vie elephants, each mounted by one umhaitt, are evidently 
being urged on by footmen armed with charters. The other (No. 46) shows some 
men loading two antelopes at leash. Bernier mentions tame antehipos among the 
animals which took part in the daily review before the Hall of Public Audience. 
He says that they were also made to light one another, and that Hbah Jalian used 
still to amuse himself with this kind of sport in his old age, when lie was kept a 
prisoner in the Agra Fort. 

The following curious passage from Jahangir’s Memoirs refers to a pet antelope 
over whose grave a life-size statue of the animal with a suitable epitaph was set up 
by order of the Emperor, 

“ On Tuesday ’% says the Emperor, “ the royal standards alighted at Jahangir- 
pur, which is one of my fixed hunting-places. In this neighbourhood had been 
erected by my older a mandr at the head of the grave of an antelope called M ansa raj 
[o/‘, of my antelope Raj] which was without equal in fights with tame antelopes and 
in hunting wild ones. On a stone of that mandr was carved this prose composition, 
written by Mull A Muhammad Husain of Kashmir, who was the chief of the elegant 
writers of the day : * In this enchantlug place an antelope came into the woriil- 

holding i jnhdr>-gtri', noi of the Hod-knowing ruler Nfiru-d-din Jahangir Padshah, 
In the space of one month, having overcome his desert fierceness, he became the 
head of the special antelopes.’ On account of the rare quality of this antelope, I 
commanded that no person should hunt the deer of this plain, ami that their flesh 
should be to Hindus and Muhammadans as the flesh of cows and pigs. They made 
the gravestone in the shape of an antelope," 1 

On this side of the Saman Burj should also be noticed eight panels, each con¬ 
taining two standing figure, evidently satellites of the Imperial court. In one of 
these panels (No. 4S) the first man holds a ily-whisk, which from early times has 


‘ A’ijt-i-Akbari [timni). Ulur'limsmO. Vo!, I,p.25-. 

1 Bernier, Vol. J. n. 230 Slid II, p- J- (Conrtabls'a cdJtiou. pp. IBS *nd 263,} 

1 Turnt {ed. B*ren4u«: Vol. I, pp. SO f. Elliot Hiitorg of India, Vol, V[, pp, 303 f. Latif, Lahore, p, *3, Th* 
intdara mtm« of JaUn^rpur Is Shoikhnptvi, in tkm GnirMwatu Ukttkt. The manat* mentioned bj Jtlitnglr i* 
fl-t ilL fltdhclin^ ~ Kh1,_ 
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been considered an emblem of royalty in India 1 , The other carries a curbed sword 
in a scabbard. The two figures in green robes (No. 1-9) must represent Maul vis. 
Each of them holds a tablet with an Arabic test. One reads b *JJ i “ God is 
Iasi mg ” and the other ^ Ui b .iff *jj! “ God is great, oh Conqueror.*’ 2 On a third 
panel (No. 50) two servants earn,- a vase of flowers and a dish of pomegranates. 

The north-east face of the Saman Burj corresponds to that on the north-west, 
and is decorated with mosaics of the same pattern. We notice, however, that the 
or (died recess in the centre is painted and, therefore, must have been originally 
closed. It is now provided w ith a modern window secured by means of iron bars 
and nettings. Instead of the elephants on the north-east wall we have here two 
men blowing trumpets ( No. 51). These are probably the instruments which used to 
be played in the NaqqSr Klianah and of which Bernier’ gives the follow ing descrip¬ 
tion. 

i( C’est le lieu oh sont les Trompettes, on plfitdt les Hautbok et les Tymbd.es qui 
jouent ensemble dc concert k certaines heui-es da jour et de la miit ; niais e’est un 
concert bien (strange aux oreilles d'un Europeen nouveau vtsnu qui n’y ost pas 
encore accofltumd, car il y a quelqucfois dix on douze de ces Hautbois, et autant 
de Tymbales, qui dormant tout d'un coup, et il v a lei Hautbois, celuy qu’on appelle 
Kama, qui est longdTme brasseet demie, et qui n’a pas moins d’un pied d’ouverture 
par le bas, com me il y a des Tymbales de cuivre ou de fer. qui n’ont pas moins d’une 
brnsse de diamdtre ; jugez tlelii du lintamare que vela doit fa ire ; en write cetie 
llusiqia- dans le commencement me penetroit et m’dtourdissoit tellement quelle 
m'etoit insupor table ; neantmoins, je ne sals ce que ne fait point I’nccoutumanee ; 
il y a d£ja longtemps que je la trouve tres-agreable, et la nuit principalement que 
je Ten tens de loin dans moil lit de dessus ma terrasse, elle me seruble avoir quelque 
chose de grave, de Majestucux, et de fort milodieuz.*’ 

From this point we start our review of the long wall which forms the north side 
of the palace. It is divided by four projecting octagonal towers, of which the two 
larger are placed at the corners of the square called Khihu Khanah, whilst the two 
smaller occupy the corners of Jahangir’s Quadrangle and form part of the buildings 
ascribed to that Emperor. On tho mop of the Sikh period the two large towers are 
called Ktila Burj and Lai Burj, i<e. t the Black and the Bed Tower. 

It will he seen that in general the tile-mosaics on the north wall of the palace 
ate in a far less satisfactory state of preservation than those on the w est wall, The 
portion between the Sam an Burj and the first octagonal turret has five large arches, 
the spandrels of which, except the central one, are decorated again with winged 
figures (Nos. 55 and 58) of the same type as those found on the Saman Burp Here, 
also, is a panel with two standing figures (No. 52), the fij-st of whom waves a hand¬ 
kerchief, whilst (he second holds under his light arm a large nondescript object 
resembling a quiver. 

1 fAswn*! it drived fruni Sniakrit eidmara, winch il A drrivAtiwi Iruln cAffwanTaTe^. 

inji "a yl* (iw The fly-whisk L rinirle uf (lie loll ef this animal. 

5 The word literally Mean® « opener ”, and at mi epithet of Allah, implum that Re WJiqnm 

t$*hB and wlricii fur ih» faithful, that Re epeiia the uiSeiel of man for ktmakdjp’ and wisdom. tin He ofieitE the 
pailu to gain tirr the merchant, eta. In the nee end inscription there in m at if in Diet's*, 

1 Bernier ; Fej mpn Vd. II, pp. 3$ f, (Constable's edition p, 200.1 
Cf. J’Fa-i-.Uiari (Knolimum), Vol.I, pp. SO f. and pp. (ill f. 
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Oil Hie upper portion of the wall we notice some rectangular panels with 
similar figures of imperial footmen, but here each panel contains only a single 
figure. The objects they carry are, in one instance, a well -drawn candle-stick (So, 
r,3) and in the other a vase of dowers (So. 54). It wiil be seen that such single- 
figurctl panels occur all along the north wall. 

I be figure with the candle-slick is of unusual interest, because it reminds us of 
« passage in the ATn-i-Akbari* which occurs in the chapter On Illuminations ”, 

“ fh ery afternoon, one yharl before sunset, his Majesty, if on horseback, alights, 
or if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of royalty, and 
brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart, nd when the sun sets, 
the attendants light twelve white candles, on twelve candle-sticks of gold and silver! 
and bring them before his Majesty, when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle 
in his hand, sings a variety of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and 
concluding with a prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty 
attaches the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light ” 

How the “ singer of sweet melodies with a candle in liis hand ”, as shown on 
the picture illustrating this scene in Blochmanil's translation (plate VI), closely 
resembles the candlc-bcarer on the Port wall. 

Olbcr subjects treated herewith great ability are richly caparisoned horses, either 
led by a groom or mounted by a horseman sword in hand, who is preceded by a 
forerunner carrying a triangular banner (Nos. 50 and 59), Or we find an elephant 
with lifted trunk, on which two men are seated, a mohaut armed with his goad and 
a standard-hesirer perched on the hind-quarters of the animal, while a footman with 
a eharkkl walks in front (No. 57). These sccacs remind us of Bernier’s* description 
of the review which daily took place before the Emperor, when he sat in state in the 
L'ublic Audience Hal!: 

“ Pendant une beurc et dcmic ou environ quo dure cette Assembles, le Roy se 
divertit h voir passer devant soy un certain nombre des plus beaux cheveaux de ses 
Escuries, pour savoir a’iLs sont bien traitez et eu bon estat. II fait lo meatac d'un 
certain nombre (VElcfans qu’il fait aussi passer devant soy ; leur sale et vilain corps 
cst alors bicn lave et bien net, et point en noir comme de Pen ere, hormis qu'ils out deux 
grosses raves de peittture rouge qui du baut de la teste leur dependent vers la 
Trompe oit dies se joignent: Ces Elefausont aussi pour lore quel qua belle couver- 
ture en brodcrie avec deux cloebettes d’argent qui leur pendent des deux c6test, 
attachees aux deux bouts d’une grosso chaiae d'argent qui leur passe par flessus le 
dos ; de certain es queues de vaches du grand Tibet blanches et fort chores qui leur 
pendent aux ore tiles com me do grandes moustaches; et deux petite Jtlefans bien jure?: 
se tiennent h lours cdte?. comme s’ils dtoient leurs Esc laves et destinez pour Jes 
servir. Ces grands Colosses, comme s’ils ejoient gloricux de se voir ninsi itiagiiTfitiue- 
meat ornez et aceompagnez marchent gruvement, et lorn qu’ils sont arrives devant 
le Roy, lc Conductcur t|ul est assissur leurs epaules avec un crochet tie fer a la main, 
les picque, les lalonne, leur parle, et lour fait incliner un geuou, lever la trompe cn 

1 {Bloabmtmt), V«L 1, p. 19. 

1 Fu^tfet, Vol. II, pp. 4) IT. edition, py. *61 F.) 
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Pair, et faire unc espece tie hurlement, que le peuple prend pour tin Tasiim ou Salut 
Lien cens£. ,! 

Tiio wall surface between the first and second octagonal tower—the Kalfi Bnrj 
and Lai Bur] -is almost devoid of colour decoration, and whatever traces of it may 
have remained, ara now concealed under modern piaster, Under the lower comice* 
however, we notice some square panels, in which segments of dark-blue and yellow 
tiles have been inlaid in a raised terra-cotta frame of geometrical design (Plate IV, /). 
It is noteworthy that such mosaics in relief, reminding one of the old Multan tile work, 
are only found on the north wall of the Lahore Fort. The only figured panels are 
four spandrels, each containing a pair of blue cranes flying (No. 61), beneath the lower 
cornice, and above it seme small spandrels with, angels, cherubs and lions (.Nos. 62, 
63 and 61). On the top of this poition of the Fort wall we find a curious parapet of 
brickwork placed on both sides of the small marble pavilion and retaining remnants 
of tile decoration. 

The second octagonal tower, the Lai Burj. which terminates this part of the 
wall, was evidently once decorated with tiled panels up to the eaves. In the central 
portion there is one panel in which we can still distinguish a turquoise-coloured 
mahaut seated on the neck of a dark-blue elephant. Under the upper band 
there appear* to have been a row of standing figures. Above, the decoration consists 
of geometrical squares in relief of the type just described, alternating with pierced 
terra-cotta screens. It will be noticed that the top portion of the tower over the 
eaves is a modern addition, 

Beyond tins tower tire lower portion of the wall is partly masked by the brick 
structure called ‘Arz-gah which, as we have seen, is built right under the Clihotl 
KhwShgah. On this part of the wall not a t race of colour decoration now remains, 
except the two horizontal bauds, of which the lower one is partially hidden by the 
‘Arz-gah. 

We have now reached the last part of the pictured wall corresponding to the 
Quadrangle of Jahangir above and flanked by two slim octagonal towers partly 
engaged in the wall. Here again wc have occasion to observe the perfect harmony 
between the wall decoration and the position of the buildings above. The edifice 
occupying the centre of the river front of Jahangir's Quadrangle is the Bari 
KLwabgah. The wall surface beneath has five large arched panels, the spandrels of 
which are adorned with well-preserved faience mosaics. Those over the central arch 
each display a magnificent dark-blue dragon pursuing a white and blue goat (Plate 
LX! X, No. 62). The movement of the serpent monster is well-expressed. Its legs 
am provided with little wings. 

There may have been a special purpose in giving the dragon such a prominent 
place under the Imperial Bed-chamber. This may he inferred from Bernier’s 
description of the? insignia 1 . 

« pevant C ux [les f Munseb-dars ’] marcho pompeusement cc qu’on appellc le 
Kours [Persian ^ / ce sent plusicurs figures d'argent, portees sur le boutdc 
certain* gros batons d ! argent fort beaux et fort bieu travailloz ; dont il y on a deux 


i VoyttgH, Vat. II, J 1 . 41*. (Constable's edition. ]>j>. liti6 f.) 
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qui representent deux guilds poissons ; deux autres qui representent uu Animal 
fantastique d 1 horrible figure qu’ils apellent Eicdeha : d’autres qui representent 
deux Lions, d’autres deux Mains, d’autres dcs Balances, at aiusi je ne sais combien 
d'autres figures dont ils font leurs My stores.” 

The word eiedeha exactly renders the Indian pronunciation of the Persian 
arjhdahd ( “ a dragon a compound, of which the first member is 

derived from A vest an orhi corresponding to Sanskrit ahi. The dragon must 
have been known in Iran in a very remote age and its occurrence In Gandhara 
sculpture#! is probably due to Iranian influence. Usually we associate this animal 
with China, and it is quite possible that the dragon under Jah&ngir’s bed-room is a 
direct descendant of the imperial dragon of Fckin, 

The spandrels over the two adjoining arches are decorated with angels on both 
sides, similar in design but executed in different colours (No, 89), Each angel is 
preceded by a flying bird and holds a flask and a cup, Whether this flask is supposed 
to contain sweet sherbet or some stronger beverage, it is impossible to decide, But 
we notice that the flask is badly drawn and that in general this cup-bearing angel 
of clumsy appearance is very inferior to the truly angelic forms which adorn the 
w alls of the Samnn Bur). 

The spandrels of the remaining two arched panels (No. 91) exhibit a floral 
design which is reproduced here on account of the excellence or its colouring. 

Under the dragons there are two rectangular panels (No. 101) each with a 
standing figure of ati attendant carrying a fly-whisk and a handkerchief (Persian 
r uniat), 

Tho remaining portion of the wall is divided Info larger and smaller recessed 
panels, arched or rectangular, on which but little colour is left. We may assume 
that the north wall, also, originally bore fresco decoration in addition to the tilework, 
hut no trace of it now remains. Among the faience mosaics we find small spand¬ 
rels with cherubs (Nos. SG and 00) or various animals—elephants horses, lions, 
pheasants (?) and herons (Nos. 97— 100), and rectangular panels with richly capa¬ 
risoned elephants (Nos. S3 and S-i), clearly delineated hut unfortunately much 
injured. One (No, 7o) is mounted by a mahant who is in the act of making 
a mldm , Another panel, showing an antelope (black buck) led at leash by a man, 
has also suffered a great deal (No. 88). We have noted the same subject on 
the Sam an Burj (No. 46). 

Some of the larger arched recesses contain rectangular sunk panels, in 
which wo And standing figures of imperial attendants of the same type as noticed 
on other parts of the wall. One of them is a soldier clad in the ample robe of 
the Moghul period and carrying a match-lock (No. 74). In another (No. 7S) 
we may perhaps recognize a fto-rKupi, t.fi.* European soldier in ihe service of the 
Great Moghul,on account of his peculiar costume: a short jacket, wide trousers and 
a hat with a feather. There are two more such figures (Nos. 7G and 77) which 
re distinguished by u peculiar diuss. probably meant to indicate a distinct nation* 

ality ; but I am unable to identify them, 

Adjoining the western tower there is a panel (No. i3) which deserves special 
notice on account of ita uncommon subject. It represents the goat-and-inonkey 
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man, a figure familiar to any one who lias lived in India. It is true that the 
monkey, partly owing to bis costume and partly to his colour, is difficult to recog¬ 
nize, but his companion, the goat, being balanced by his master on a series 
of green spool-shaped supports, is so briskly and naturally drawn as to define the 
well-known scene at once. It is not a iitile curious to find a popular clement 
thus introduced into this truly imperial art. 

To complete our review, we must, call attention, finally, to the slim octagonal 
turrets placed at the ends of Jahangirs Quadrangle. The one on the west side is half 
engaged in the wall and that to the east to the extern I of one ijuarter. The latter 
affords consequently more space for decoration. The rectangular panels with 
standing figures (Nos. 101 and 105) on and adjoining the eastern tower are of the 
same kind as have already been described. So are the geometrical relief-panels on 
the lower portion of the wall. Beneath die upper decorative baud both towers 
are corbelled out, and it is hen* that we find a series of roughly quadrant-shaped, 
panels, containing seated figures, alternately turned to the right and to l be left. 
The western turret has eight such panels (Nos. 05-72) and the eastern one ten 1 
(Nos. 106—116). Of these ten, one has been left tin reproduced, as il is identical with 
the huqqn smoker (No. 113). On the whole, these seated figures are very uniform 
and only a few have any individuality, such as the baker (No. 111), the writer 
(No. 115) and the drummer (No. 110). Particularly interesting are the two cup¬ 
bearers (Nos. 61) and 71), as they remind us of the curious coin on which Jahangir 
boldly struck his own effigy holding in his right hand the forbidden cup. 


TIlkt*A jpjieKra hate b-wm um morewliii'li i* now entirely covered with plaster. 
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Chapter IV.—ANIMAL FIGHTS AT THE MOGHUL COURT. 


In our inspection of the pictured wall of Lahore we have noticed that a 
large number of tile-mosaics relate to animal-fights which were no less favourite au 
entertainment at the Moghul Court than in ancient Rome. But, whereas the Cireen- 
ses of the Caesars were chiefly intended to propitiate the populace, the animal 
combats of Moghul India were meant in the Jirst place for the amusement of the 
emperor and his court. Hence the scene of such entertainments was the palace, or, 
in the cose of elephant fights, the sandy ground between the palace and ike river. 

On a choisi exprds cette place prnehede I'eau”, says Tavernier*, “ parce que 
I'Elephant qui a eu la rictoire eaten l en fureur on n’en pound t de long-temps 
venir a bout, si <m ue le poussoit dans la riviere, it quoy il faut user d'artifice, en 
attach ant an liout d’une demi pique des fusses et des petards oh, 1'on met le fen 
]«>ur le cluusser vets l*e;ui; car quand il est dedans environ duux on truis pieds il 
s’uppaise incontinent." 

It appears both from classical and indigenous literature that animal fights 
as a royal amusement were known in India long before Ibe advent of the Muham¬ 
madans, although in a country whore the respect for animal life is carried to such 
a pitch there must always have been a strong feeling against such a custom, 
especially among the cultured classes of society. 

From the Greek work “On the peculiarities ol animals” (Flept Cuhiiv iStririjrus) 
by Claudius AeHamis, who lived about the middle of the second century of our era, 
I quote the: following passage”: — 

“The great king of the Indians appoints a day every year for fighting between 
men, as 1 have mentioned elsewhere, and also even between brute animals that are 
horned. These butt each other and, with a natural ferocity that excites astonishment, 
strive for victory, just like athletes straining every nerve whether for the highest 
prize, or for proud distinction, or for lair renown. Now these combatants are brute 
animals—wild bulls, tame rums, those called wwoi. unicorn asses, and hyaenas, an 
animal said to be smaller than the antelope, much holder than the stag, and to butt 
furiously with its horns. Before the dose of the spectacle, elephants come for¬ 
ward to fight, and with their tusks inflict death-wounils on each other. One not 
infrequently proves the stronger, audit not un frequently happens that both are 
killed.” 

This passage, though apparently corrupt, distinctly refers to elephant fights 
as a royal amusement. It- speaks, moreover, of hull fights and ram fights, the word 
mesas being evidently a rendering of Sanskrit metha “ a ram It is not so easy to 
decide whether the * unicorn asses” and “horned hyaenas" mentioned by Aelkiu 
have their origin in reality. Can it he that by the “ horned hyaena " the blackbuek 
is meant, an animal which, as we shall see presently, used to he kept at the Moghul 
court For fighting purposes r 


> Tavtrtiiei, Vul. I!. r . 72, UmA U*I! VoL I, p, 10fl. Of. Thcmnot YoL til FP- 3U nud 45 
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Another classical reference to elephant-fights is found in the “ Christian 
Topography” of Kosmas Iudikopleustes (i,e„ "the Indian Navigator* *’),an Alexand¬ 
rian monk, who had travelled extensively in the east and whose work appeared 
some years hefore the middle of the sixth century A.IX One of his chief merits is 
that, in relating his travels, he adheres strictly to truth. In his chapter on 
the Island of * Taprobane J (t.e., Ceylon) he says':— 

“ But the kings of the mainland of India catch their elephants as they roam 
about at large, and having trained them, employ them in war. They frequently 
set elephants to fight against each other in. the presence of the king. They separate 
the two combatants by means of a large crossbeam of wood fastened to other 
two beams standing upright anti reaching up to their breasts, A number of men are 
stationed on this and that side to prevent them meeting in close light, hut they 
instigate them to attack eaoh other, and then the beasts becoming enraged use their 
trunks to belabour each other with blows till one or other of them gives in.’ ! 

This account agrees remarkably with the descriptions of elephant lights at 
the Moghul court given by European travellers of the 17th century. In ancient 
India, also, it was evidently the object to end the fight before either of the two 
battling animals was mortally' wounded or killed. 

In the rules for Buddhist monks laid down in the Pali Canon it is said that 
they should not attend fights of elephants, horses, buffaloes, bulls, he-goats, rams, 
cocks and quails 4 . 

Dr, F. W. Thomas lias drawn ray attention to a passage in the HatshachapU^ 
or 1 Life of King Sri Ilarslia of Thauesar *, from which it appears that in that 
monarch’s time elephants used to be employed in * the spectacle of a mimic battle \ 
As to tarn-fights in ancient India, we have the testimony of the famous play 
Mf ichchkakaiika or 1 the Little Clay Cart in the fourth act of which the fool or 
Pldmfiala on his visit to the palace of the courtesan, YnsauUisena, notices among 
other animals in the second court “a ram having his neck rubbed like a prize¬ 
fighter after the fight ”, 

Evidently the Moslem conquerors very soon adopted the custom. 

As early as the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-Din Khiljt (A,D. 1:293*1316) we 
find his son and heir Khizr Khan represented as doing nothing “ but holding 
convivial meetings, drinking wine, heaving music, playing polo and setting one 
elephant against another 

Under the Moghuls, elephant-fights became one of the principal recreations of 
the court. The Emperor Akbar is said to have personally taken part in tins danger¬ 
ous sport, even when he was only fourteen years of age. 

Abu-l-Easd 4 relates that the immediate cause of Akbar’s last illness was 
the excitement due to an elephant-fight and Prince Kbusrau's bad behaviour on that 
occasion. “ The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry anrl excitement on 

1 M, CritulU', <yj, r it p, 185, 

* Dvjha^mkiSi/a, KcreitiiriittaHiu, Cf. K. K. Neumann, liudrfhittsrfo Ant kola,jit, T*xte au* <iem Pali- 
Juntos- Lcudflsi 1SD2, p. 

The Harp&'tarttd of [ riimlL by EL B r Cowull *n d F* \V„ Thoraiu, Lanftun* 1BB7 h p. 415. 

* Aln-f-Akbarl (Blbvhmnnul VoL I* r The Gaim 1 event is ruJased in thu F$zuk-£-J&M$7v?tri f u quoted 
hy MwIfi Nur BaLLhIi, Journal Pa\/dh Historical Society* Vot. II* pp. 53 f. C/* also Elliot, ffittoi j nf 
Jndia* To1+ VI, lip, 16S f. 
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account of the behaviour of Prince Khusran at an elephant fight. Salim [Jahangir] 
had an elephant of the name of Giranhar, who was a match for every elephant of 
Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was supposed to be equal to that of Abr&p, one 
of IQnisnm’s elephants, Akbar, therefore, wished to see them light lor the cham¬ 
pionship, which was clone. According to custom, a third elephant, Rant ah man Lthe 
Tuzuk has * Kan math an ’] was selected as tah&itchah, i.c., he was to assist either of 
the two combatants, when too severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar 
and Prince KlnuTaiu [Shah Jahan] sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusran were on 
horse-hack in the arena* Gir&nbar completely worsted A Ijriip, and as he* mauled 
him too severely, the tcthauchah elephant was sent off to Abrnp's assistance. Bui 
Jahangirs men. anxious to have no interference, pelted Ua utali man with stones and 
wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed Akbar, and he sent Khuirain 
to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, as in fact all elephants would once 
lie his. Salim said that the* pelting of stones had never had hi* sanction, and 
Khmrani. sat is lied with the explanation, tried to separate the elephants Is y means 
of fireworks, but in vain* Unfortunately Kantahm&n also got worsted by Giranbar, 
and the two injured elephants ran away, ami threw themselves into the Jumna, 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified when at that 
moment Khusran came up and almsed in unmeasured lerms his father in the 
presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next morning for ‘All 1 II , 
to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khusrau’s bad behaviour had made 
him ill.” 

Thai Sbah Johan also was particularly fond of elephant fights, is evident from 
the following passage which occurs in ‘Abdu-l-Hamid's chronicle 3 . “In this 
very space [between the fort and the river] puss before the most holy (royal) eyc^ 
the furious, wild and man-killing elephants which it is quite unsafe to bring in the 
Paul at kk an ah-i -K hass-o- ‘am m. It is also in tins large space that the elephant fight 
which is peculiar to the kings of India and worthy of amusing exalted sovereigns is 
arranged, Ko doubt, without such a large space the comliat of such a pair of 
demon-countenanced and mountain-shaped [beasts] cannot take place. During (heir 
fight and pursuit a world is trodden under the feet of those two four-pillared 
Bi-sutnns. 

‘ Time by the two combating elephants. 

Kills on the spot a world like a gnat.’ 

« The ancient kings of India, it is true, attempted to breed mountain-moving, 
battle-breaking elephants, but the specimens of this kind, excellent in quality as 
v ell as in size, which have been produced in this exalted reign, together with perfect 
specimens of all other animal life, have never in any age been heard of, much 
less seen. Sometimes, according to the inclination of the [King s] disposition, as 
many as four or five pairs are set to fight. In ibis very space the elephants, 
mountain-shaped and swift like the wind, are caused to run after horses, so that they 
mav get used to attacking brave horsemen in battles. In the same large area His 
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Majesty reviews the horses of the victorious armies and the contingent troops of the 

Francois Bernier 1 has left us the following description of an elephant fight 
at Delhi which he must often have witnessed during his stay at the court of fi]jih 
Julian and Aurangzeb :— 

“ II faut icy vous faire part d'mi Divertissement par oil fiuissent ordinalreinent 
ces Festos, et qui nous est iuconnu en Eurojie ; e’est le combat de* Elefans que le 
Roy, les Dames de la Corn-, et les Omerahs voyent de divers appartemenls de la 
Forteresse, et qui se fait devant tout le people dans cette grande Place eahloneuse 
qui regarde la Riviere, 1 " 

“ L on fait one muraille de terre de trois on qnatre pieds de largear, el de cinq 
ou she de hauteur ; les deux Elefans qui doivent combatre s’en vie tine at de front, I'nn 
d*un cost© de cette muraille, et Fautro de Pout-re, chaeuu ayant deux Coiuluoteurs 
dessus, afin quo si It* premier qui est sur les dpaules et qui a le grand crochet de 
fer a la mom pour faiie tourner FElephant a droite et h gauche, vient it tornber, le 
second qui est sur le demere, $e jette aussi-tot eu sa place, Ces q uatre Conductcurs 
auiment ehacun leur Elefant au combat, el a passer vigoureusement sur son 
ennerny, tantot on leur parlant doueement et tautot en les quareUant com me des 
laches (it les talonnant tres*ru dement. Quand ils out oinsi «Sh$ long-temps poussea 
et animez, alors on voit ces deux grosses masses venir & la muraille, s’aborder lour- 
dement et se donner do si tumbles coups de dents, do teste et de fcrompe, qu’ou 
diroit qn’ils a’iroient crever Tun rautre. Oe combat continue quel que temps, cesse 
et recommence par plusieurs Lois, jusqu’h ce quo la muraille s'estaut ehoulee, le plus 
courageux ilea deux passe sur 1 ’autre, iuy fait tournee le dos, le ponrsuit & coups de dents 
et tie trompe, et s acliame tellement aprhs, qu’il ny a pas moyen de les separer ; si ce 
n’est avec des Cherkys qui soul certains feux d ’artifice qu’mi jette ont-re-deux ; car 
cet animal eat tres-pqureux ct craint sur tout le feu; dou vient que depute qu'ou 
se sort d'armes a feu dans les armfies, les Elefans n'y servant preequo pins de rien. 
Yeritablement il s'en trouve quelques-uns do oea braves qu'on amene de l isle de 
Ceikm, qui no sont pas si |KJureux; mate encore nVst-ee qu’aprfes les avoir des 
annties entieres acooustumez, en lour tirant tons les jours devant ctix des mousquets, 
en leur jet taut des petars de papier cut re Jes jambes. Au reste le combat des 
Elefans ne scroll pas trop deeagrdablc a voir s i L n'etoit un pen trap cruel, a cause 
qui! arrive son vent que quelques-uns de ces pauvres miserables Condueteurs sent foulez 
anx pieds et y pertesent ; car les Elefans dans le combat out cette malice qu’ils 
tacbont sur tout de fraper de leur trompe etd 'attirer on. ha* le Gcnducteur de lour 
ad versa ire ; et e’est pour cel a que le jour que ces pauvres Condueteurs savent qu’ils 
out h fair© combat re les Elefans, ils diseut adieu et a leurs fortunes et a lours enfans, 
com me s’ils etoient condamnez i la mort ; Ce qui les encourage et les console, 
e'est que quand ils echappent, et qu’ils s'acqiilttent hien de lour devoir, le Roy 
augment e leur pave, et leur fait donner sur 1’heure un sac de Peyssas, ce qni vient i 
etiY environ cinquante francs : ou site y demeurenl, il fait laisser la paye pour la 
veuve, et 1 Office au fils quand il y en a. Un autre malheur acoompagne eouvent ce 

Bernier, FV. !. 11. t fi;i il'. at,3c 1 - edition, y\>. ®Te ff.l Cf* .Minimal, Stored 31 mjor (Train, 
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combat; C est que dans cctte grande ioule de mondc qui s'y trouvy ordinnirement il 
y en a toujour* quelques-uns d’attrapez qui «ont renversez par 1 J Elefant, on foulez 
aus; jricdf! dos chevaux ct do* homines qui s’eeartent et fuyent tous tout d'un coup, ft 
tombent les urns sitr les autreslors que les Hilda ns sout en furie, ct quo Tun poursujt 
1 autre ;de sorte qu on ne pent voir ce jeu-lh de prts qu" a veo danger. Pour moy, la 
secondo fois que jts le vis, je mo repent is assess do m'etre at fort aproche, et si jo 
n oussc eu un bon cheval ct deux lions \ alels, je cross que je i’aurois paye cher aussi 
bien que beaucoup d’autres," 

Hawkins relates of Jahangir that in elephant-fights, when a driver, as often 
happened, was hurt, the Emperor had him thrown into the neighbouring river. 
“ So long as lie lives in pain, be will curse me was the despots remark “ but dead 
men are silent.” 1 


The following account of an elephant fight in which Auiungzeb displayed great 
courage, I quote from a native historian. For a translation of the passage i am 
indebted to my late Assistant, Maulvi Nur Bakhsh. 

Hotc the dignffled and patient Prince, Muhammad Aurangzeb, stood firm 
agahtst the onslaught of the elephant Sid/ikar, huge as tt mountain, anti smote with his 
spear that mad, malignant and unruly beast f 

4t Hie Emperor of the age on many a day finds his delight in watching the 
fights of elephants that resemble wonder-working thunderclouds moving in the 
heavens, 

4 Gigantic are they all, like thunderbolts in action, 

* With their hindquarters hewn of granite, anvil-headed . 1 

“But especially on the auspicious day of Monday, the weekday of the august 
accession, the sovereign's whole attention is devoted to opening wide the portals of 
every kind of pleasure, and every cause ol delectation; while neither injury nor harm 
may reach a living being. Yet this latter is inevitable in the battling of these 
animals, huge as mountains, and fighting like demons. At times some of the 
spectators sink into annihilation beneath the limbs of these two four-legged 
Bi-sutiins :: ; while sometimes these will slay each other through excess of emulation 
and the fury of their wrath, 

” It came to pass on Tuesday the 29th [Zu-l-qa 1 ‘dah A.U. 1042 j that by the 
Emperor’s commands two elephants, of the famous and magnificent royal herd, were 
set to tight beneath the balcony for public appearance jharoktt darakari | of the 
mansion inhabited by the Emperor in the days when, he was a prince. One of these 
was the tusker Sidhkar, the other with n<» tusks was named Surat-Sundar : both huge 
as moun tain s, swift as clouds, and roaring like thunder, so that from terror at their 
trumpeting a troubled cry arose in the highest heaven ; and in the field of battle they 
looked on fire as water, on rivers as a mirage. 

1 H. s. Kl'HOl-, &ke:th <'/ ihr history a)’ Hintinttaa, Loudon, ll+w, T'- 105 

* UddthtiA iViiwcfAp Vol. I, pp* 4 Si) IT+ 
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" These two gigantic buasts that like the raging hurricane or roaring sea would 
uproot an opponent s fixed position wilh one movement, or extinguish an adversary's 
lamp of life with a tingle breath- fell to in thu field of strife, and with their rock 
splitting charges shook the foundations of the earth, 

“In their vicious struggles they moved a little way from the far-seeing Emperor’s 
held of view, and continued fighting at the foot of the audience balcony of the palace 

inside the "Fort. 

“ The ruler of the world Shah Julian, anxious to see 1 ho spectacle, mounted, and 
accompanied by his good fortune, moving as lord or the luminaries of heaven, started 
for the spot, A few paces in front of Mm rode the princes of exalted dignity who 
became absorbed in viewing this wondrous entertainment. On the right of Sidhkar 
was that chief star in the mansion of felicity, Muhammad Dam Shukoh, and on the 
left the jewel oi the casket of royalty, Muhammad Shah Sljuja* Bahadur; and the 
twwl and source of good fortune, Muhammad Auraugzeb. 

« When these two fiery and ferocious beasts drew apart, backing several paces, 
they left a short space between them, whereupon Sidhkar, seeing his antagonist at » 
distance, in that vicious condition of passion, kept every moment making charges and 
violent rushes from excess of rage and anger, and then ran towards that champion 
of the lists of bravery, Muhammad Aumngzeb. tie, that warrior like Rustam and 
hunter of elephants* moved [not] from his plane, holding firmly with the hand of 
heroism the bridle reins of Ids steed, swift as wind or lightning; for by reason of its 
«xceedI ng sw if tness, 

1 tie could not take his saddle from its hack. 

Unless his two hands clasped ii to his breast. 

Through courage he moved not one hair's breadth from his place. 

From facing a torrent he turned not aside. 

From firmness of nature and excessive keenness 
Throughout his body nought moved save his pulse.* 

“ When the elephant had coioe close, by the aid of heaven and the imperial 
power of surmounting difficulties, he stretched forth the arm of valour and with his 
spear wounded that ferocious, diabolical beast on its forehead, 

* nature’s impulse bravely he behaved, 

[At bate fifteen] when none had looked for it, 

Even Afratiyab’ al such an age 
To see an elephant, had swooned away.’ 

« resident*; of the holy enclosures and the constant attendants at the oratories 
of mankind breathed out, on behalf of the hand and strong arm of that apple of ihe 
eye of sovereignity [ Aurangzeb] charms invoking the averting of danger, and the 
sound sleepers of the sleep of forgetfulness awoke at the shouting of praise and 
applause. The spectators were lost in amazement. When the Mighty Lord, His 
Majesty, the second Lord of the Fortunate Conjunction, in the flower of his youth 
made the body of a raging tiger food for his blood-drinking and dragon-like sword (as 
will be here recorded) the display of like prowess by bis sons is not to be marvelled at. 

1 ft raytb«J kiii£ of Turin, who conquered Persia, 
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‘ The tiger’s cub is e’er a tiger born.’ 

TJie more enraged oti being wounded, the brute drew nearer intent on mischief. 
In spite of the kindling and throwing of Catherine wheels and rockets 1 , through 
which the terrestrial globe from the violence of the flames bad become a globe of 
tire, all was in vain. It [the elephant] striking the Prince’s horse with its tusks, 
threw it down. That tiger in the forest ol bravery [Aurangzeb] fell from his saddle 
on to the ground. Promptly and quickly, in a second, be rose w ith his hand on the 
hilt of bis sword. 

“ The Prince of exalted rank, Muhammad Sliah ShujA Bahadur, beholding things 
in such a pass—the way being obstructed by the crowd of people and the great quantity 
of fireworks and the spreading of their smoke—hastily turned the reins of his bay 
horse, moving like the heavens, in order to draw near and use his spear. Suddenly, 
just as he was riding to the attack, a Catherine wheel struck the horse on the forehead. 
It reared, and that priceless person [Shah S.buja'] fell oil’. Raja Jai Singh, sou of 
Baja Maim Singh, son of Jngat Singh, the eldest son of Raja Man Singh also rode at 
the elephant. As his horse shied and would not face the elephant, ho moved away to 
the right of it and dung his spear. 

Si At this moment * * * * His Majesty, the King of Kings, in his own 

pure person, came to the spot, and issued an order that the inace-bearcrs and all the 
others having the felicity of belonging to his retinue, should make an advance. 

“ AY lien Surat-Sunclar found his opponent in the fight was otherwise engaged, 
he seized the opportunity and renewed the attack. Sidhkar. finding it impossible to 
turn round, took to flight. Siirat-Sundar turned Ids head to pursue the fugitive and 
both, heedless of ups and downs, fled like the wind. 

“The Prince [Aurangzeb], watched by Fortune and protected by the guardi¬ 
anship of the Eternal, acquired a new lease of life by seeing the sun-like countenance 
of the King of the world and the age. The God-fearing monarch first drew into his 
loving embrace that newly-grown plant in the garden of sovereignty, the prince 
Aurangzeb, and by the kiss of affection conferred the adornment of felicity, and 
favoured him with many kinds of gifts and the title of “ Valiant ” {Bahadur)* 
Then, lie [SI tail J a Iran] showed favour to that apple of the eye of file state, Muham¬ 
mad Shah Slmja' Bahadur, and opened his pearl-showering lips in words of praise 
and admiration. 

" On Friday the 2nd Zil-ITijjah of the year 1042, equivalent to the 21st of 
Khurdad, which was the day of weiglmient of the loth year of tbe elephant-over¬ 
throwing prince Muhammad Aurangzeb Bahadur, that Potentate and River of gifts 
[Sbah Jahi'm] caused that star in the mansion of kingship [Aurangzeb] to be 
weighed in the Hall of Private and Public Audience against red coin [gold] and 
made over the amount, being 5,000 Afi&ro/f to that fortunate person [Aurangzeb], 
and exalted that one of lofty disposition with the gift of robes of honour; a jewelled 
aigrette; a chaplet of pearls adorned with several rubies and emeralds of great price; 
a jewelled bracelet \ an armlet jewelled with diamonds; many kinds of rings set in 
rubies, cornelians, diamonds and pearls; a jewelled hanger; a phut dagger; a jewel- 


1 On this custom tf* Beni set, Vo$aj£x r VaL U* p. 
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hiltedswonl; a shield; jewelled belts; a jewelled spear; two qibjaq' horv's, one 
of them named Sarfciraz with a jewelled saddle, the other with gold and enamel 
trappings; the elephant Sidhkar along with a female. The total value of the 
]iresent was two lakhs of rupees, 

“ Clever writers of Persian and Hindustani produced the story ot that doer of 
Hustam-lifce deeds j_ Aumngxebj both in Terse and prose, and tilled full the skirt of 
their expectation with liberal presents. Sa'idai of Gil&n, having the title of Bedil 
Khan, wrote this man-testing adventure in verse, and laid it before the pure Place 
ol petition [Shah Jahnn], By royal order he was weighed against coin and received 
the amount ecpiivalent to his weight, namely 5,000 rupees.” 

I may mention here that Maulvi Nut Baklish bis been fortunate enough to 
obtain at Delhi a manuscript copy of a Persian Poem in honour of Auiungzel >*5 
valour by Aim Talib Kalim, another court poet of Sli&h J ah air. 

The historical elephant-light at which Aurangzeh displayed so great courage 
seems to have been as favourite a subject with the painters as with the pools of the 
Moghul Court. The Delhi Museum of Archaeology possesses an ancient picture on 
which the scene is treated with great fidelity. The centre of the picture is occupied 
by the massive black elephant Sidhkar which is opposed by Aurangzch seated on his 
prancing white horse and thrusting his spear in its trunk. In the background, the 
other elephant, Surat-Sunriur, is shown running after its opponent, the action bein'* 
very well expressed by the artist. Shall Johan with his two sons Dar;l Sliukoli and 
Shah Shiga’, all on horseback, are also visible in the background, the last-mentioned 
evidently coining to the rescue of his brother. Another horseman, probably Raja 
Jbi Sing]i of Amber, is seen in the foreground ready to attack the elephant with his 
raised spear. Numerous attendants armed with long sti cks, to ihe end of some of 
which cressets are attached, surround the group. Shah Julian and his three .sons are 
not only distinguished by haloes, but each of them has his name written in Persian, 
so that there cannot lie the slightest doubt with regard to the subject of the picture 
and the identity of the actors. 

The Lahore Museum also possesses a sketch illustrating the scene of Aurangsielrs 
valour above-described, but if is evidently a late copy, as in several important 
points it does not agree so well with I he contemporaneous account as the Delhi 
picture. Presumably it was made in Kangra in the 18thcentury, the names of the 
persons represented being written, not iti Persian, but iu Nagarl. The central group 
of Auraugzcb and the elephant is rendered in very much the same way on the 
older picture. But the second elephant is absent. frJjnh-Sl.uijsiC lm> been replaced 
by hi> brother Murad liaUisk and a sixth horseman has been introduced, who accord¬ 
ing to the inscription represents Ma Imbat Shan (Khan Khanan). It will ho noticed 
that the Badshah Nam ah mentions neither Murad Bakbsh nor Khan Khanan. 

One of the panels (No. 12) on the Lahore 1’orl also might quire well be taken 


■ L| tbj ilii| or Qibofaaq h- Lhi- unine of a desert In T;±rlary . 

J Tisu PiTriiitEt test of thi* pt*ein tu^thor u?th a niotrion! version in English hm been i nbUabtd by Haulvi XtLr 
Eakhtdb in cputlnnaLlun of hi» article an fntiuric &I&pkant JiffM ,r in the Journal? c if fAt l J an f db Jfiiiontai Society 
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jie an itludfcrAtion ot Aiirangzfili’s you till ul exploit narrated in such llowers * 1 style by 
tlie author of the Badshah NS mall . II exhibitsa horseman facing an elephant, whose 
attack he calmly awaits with lifted lance. It should be remembered that this ]*inel 
is found on that part of the Port wall which was probably built and decorated in the 
beginning of Shah Jahun’s reign, about I he same time when the event described 
above took place 1 . 

An inspection of the tile-mosaics will show how well they agree with the con¬ 
temporaneous accounts quoted above, though we must of course make allowance for 
t lieir essentially decoratm• charaeter. They show us the various stag- s of ihe combat. 
In most cases each elephant is mounted by two men, in agreement with Bernier’s 
description, and on some panels we notice one or two footmen who are trying to 
separate tlie animals by means oi' a cross-shaped cresset or Catherine wheel (Persian 
ckt*i'k&). Tliis instrument, an invention of Akbar, is described by Ahu-l-Faal 1 in 
the following terms. 

“The eAarfdii is a piece of hollowed bamboo, half a yard and two tassfijes long, 
and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and tilled with gunpowder, 
an earthen partition dividing the powder into two halves. A liner, wrapt in paper, 
is put into each end. hived into the hole of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, 
which serves as a handle. Upon fire being put to both ends, it turns round, and 
makes a frightful noise. When elephants fight with each other, or are otherw ise 
unruly, a hold man on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it 
before the animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used fo light a lire ; but people had much trouble, 
as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented the present method, which 
was hailed by all.” 

Ak bar was also credited with the invention of the loh !ongav (iron anchor), 
which is described by Abu-l-Favd as follow s. f *The loh langar is a long chain, 
suitable for an elephant. One end is lied to the right forefoot, and the other t<» a 
thick log, a yard in length- This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the 
elephant runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to Obey. The chain twists 
round his leer, and the log will annoy the animal to such an extent that it neces¬ 
sarily stops. Tills useful invention, which has saved many lives and protected lints 
and walls, is likewise due to Ilia Majesty " 

It is possible that the object attached to the forefoot of one of the two elephants 
on panel 13 (Plate XVII) is the loh langar here described, though I find no 
evidence that it was used on the occasion of elephant fights. 

It seems that under the later Moghuls elephant tights fell into disuse owing to 
the poverty of the court. Mention is made of one hold at Delhi on the Sth August 


’ Tl-e inscription ■ the H*thl Pol which nect-nls the eauiitnictiiHi of the sWjili (or itaman) Butj if diitwi in the 
■Wi _vcnr of %Ui JsIiSji’h raid'll or A.tt. toil (A.D. 1631), whilst Use elephant fijht, at which Attnin^/eb diairnguiebed 
hlmuclf, toot place in A ll. 1W2. It ig, lniwuvur, possible thm at the time when the inscription was neontad the 
di'L'omtivo work was jet to to «™ plated. 

1 i’in'i-Akhari (tmnsl- RludimamO, Vo|, T, p. 127. 
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1712, in the reign of JaMndar Shah 1 . 'I he custom was revived by the Nawahs 
of Oudh. The Victoria Memorial collection at Calcutta contains a picture (No. 
499) labelled: “ Nawab Asufud-dovdah of Lucknow and Salar Jang of Delhi 
witnessing ‘ Sat mar i ! or elephaut-fi ght.” It shows two fighting el ej hunts each 
mounted by one man. On each side arc three men, one armed with a charfehl and 
two v'ltli spears. Bishop Heber* *, on his visit to Lucknow in October 1824, 
notes : “ I bud the usual compliment paid me of an offer to have a tight of animals 
under my window at breakfast, which 1 declined. It is a sight that religious persons 
among the Musulmans themselves condemn as inhuman, and 1 did not want to 
be reckoned less merciful to animals than their own Houtlalis. Nor was the King, 
who is himself pretty well tired of such sights, displeased, 1 found, that his 
elephants and rams had a holiday.’ 1 * 

Wo have noticed on the Tort wall a line panel (No. 30) showing a group of 
four camels, two of which arc engaged in a fierce tight. We learn from Abu-1- 
i'azl that camel-fights also were among tile entertainments of the Moghul court. 

" From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the shite, he has 
shewn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal; and as it is of great use for the 
three branches of the government, and well known to the emperor for its patience 
under burdens, and for its contentment with little food, it has received every 
care at the hands of IIis Majesty. The quality of the country breed improved very 
much, and Indian camels soon surpassed those of Iran and Tumi. 

" From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others. His 
Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals are always 
kept in readiness. The best of these khd<«h camels, which is named Shdhpatand 
(“ approved of by the Shah is a country bred tw elve years old : it overcomes all 
its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner in which it stoops down and draws itself 
up. every finesse of the art. of wrestling.”* 

Among the remarkable collection of miniature pictures exhibited at the Delhi 
Loan Exhibition in 1911 on the occasion of the Coronation Durban there was one 
(No. C 78)* showing a numlier of fighting elephants and other animals, among which 
a pair of camels are most prominent. It is curious that the position of these two 
fighting camels is the same as on the panel No. 39 of the Lahore Fort. The picture 
in question was lent by Seth Sob bag Mai Mehta of Ajmer. 

The occurrence of a panel with two fighting hulls (No. 17) would perhaps 
justify us in including bull-fights also among the recreations of Moghul India, 
though i have not found them mentioned in literature. I may point out that the 
same subject occurs in a wall-painting at Fateh pur Si kri*. 

I have noticed in the course of this j»aper that antelopes also were kept for 
fighting purposes. That even this kind of sport was not devoid of danger appears 

1 VtLentyn, Oud^n A mitiundaiu Vml. IV P Purt II, p. 2^, 

* E* Heber. Narrative if a Journey through the upper Prodmis* of India, Loud i in YdL l[ p p, 74. 

* A ind-Jkhori Yol. 1* p- 14a, 

* Dtlhi 2fit*cum f ArrhaUtofif. I van exhibition of ubiquities. Cimmation Havbar 1911, Catoloffu* of 
tfhitnt* Iqj J. P. Th3fu[j*OQj p p. 76. 

* K* VV\ Esmitll. Mo$knl tirrhittelurc ef J?0t*jkpKt k -&ilf i f Part I ; pfotv V1IL BcrtijdTf Voyage*, Vol. ITj 
pp, *2 f. HpvuSia of "ces gmiuka Bn fit* a dt- JkBgiJe mt Irani prodiyluLitti tunit.*® h cunshairt* Li? Lion on It Tv^n 
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from a note in the Znklatu-t IWimkli which relates that in A,EL 100-i (A,3>. 1505) 
“ the Kill" [Akhar], while witnessing an antelope-light, was wounded in the thigh 
by one of their horns, which penetrated very deep. Great alarm was fell through¬ 
out the country, but after retiring for a few days to the inner apartments, and 
seating himself on the carpet of a 111 lotion, he recovered, by the blessing of God, 
and restored comfort to the hearts of all the world 1 ”. 

In concluding my account of the animal fights in vogue at the Moglml court, 
let me quote the following curious note from the A’lrt-i-Akharr. 

c< Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Majesty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight, and amuses himself in 
watching the attempts oi the flies to escape, their jumps, and combats with their 
foe* 

I am in the power of love; and if I have thousands of wishes.it is no crime; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth, His Majesty's fondness for leopards is an example of the power 
of Invc, and an instance of his wonderful insight^. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to enumerate 
all particulars: hence it is better to go to auother subject,” 


1 Elliot, History if Mia. Vol. VI, p. 163. 

3 A'in-i-Jihari (Birchmaim), Vol. I, p. 296. 

‘ "Th.-* Historian may tl.ar.li Afcnlbz! for having preserved ibis little trait of Akhar’# character, In several 
pU#s of the Sin. Abuliad trieahard to ascribe to H» M*je#t? higher motive#, in order to bring the emperor's passion 
for hunting in harmony with hi# character a# the spiritual guide of the nation. Rut us ■ higher mot ive* 1 were 
insufficient it* explain the fancy which Akhar took in the Frog and spider fight*. Abulfwl has to raogmtt the fact 
that peculiar lean mgs will lead even a sensible man to oddities and to set ions opposed to the general tenor if his 
character." (BloehmannO 
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Chapter Y.-DATE OF THE TILE-MOSAICS. 

I now wish to consider tli© question of the dsite to be assigned to ibe lile 
(1 ecoration of the LabovB Port. Mill mm fond Lat i) lias* no hesitation iu mniatainiiig 
«that the enamelled pottery work which decorates the fayade is the work of 
Jehangir His assertion is based on a passage in Hr Thomas Herbert, "'ho, 
according to him, '* saw Lahore in 1020 or one year previous to Jahangir's 
death * 1 ”. Iu reality, however, Sir Thomas Herbert never visited Lahore at all. 
His account of that city is copied in a somewhat modified form from William Finch, 
who actually stayed at Lahore from the till February. 1011. But from the passage 
in Finch it is quite clear that the pictures he describes were wall-paintings or 
frescoes in one of the palace-buildings and that they cannot possibly he identified 
with the tile mosaics on the Fort- wall, 

1 quote the passage regarding the paintings in full'. 

*> This river [the EaviJ commeth from the East, and runneth Westerly by the 
North side of the Citie: upon which within the Castle is the Kings house, passing 
in at the middle gate to the River-ward. Within the Citie on the left hand, you 
enter thorow a strong gate: and a Musket shot further another smaller, into a fairc 
grout square court, with Atcscanna for the Kings guard to watch in. On the left- 
hand, thorow another gate you enter into an inner court, where the King keeps bis 
Darl.ar, aud round about which court am Atescanna’s also for great men to watch 
in. In the mildest there stands a high pole to bang a light on. From hence 
you go up to a fairer stone Jounter 8 or small court, in the iniddest whereof stands 
a fame Dcvoucan 1 with two or throe other retiring rooms, wherein the King sits out 
all the first part of the night, commonly from eight to eleven. On Hie wallas is 
the Kings Picture sitting cross-legged on a chaire of State; on his right hand Sultan 
Fcrvese, Sultan Garoone, and Sultan Timoret, his sonnes: next these Sba Marat 
and Don Sha, two of his brothers (the three baptized before spoken, were sonnes of 
this later), next them Emersoe Sheri if, eldest brother to Caun Asom (of whom it is 
reported his estate to be such, that of one hundred cliiofe women which he kept, be 
never suffered any of their clothing after their first wearing to be ever touched by 
any stranger, but caused them to bee burial in the ground there to rot: as also that 
he alway had in service five hundred Messalgees, in so much that whensoever he 
went from court to his house in Agra, which was at least a corn? [*<w], no man 
removed foote with his t orch, but stood all alongst to his house) ; next this man, 
Emcrsee Kostene, late King of Candliar, then Can Canna (which aignifieth Prince 
of the Cannes), then Cuttup Caun, Kajaw Maniseiigo, Caun Asom, Asopli Cauu, 
Shcck Ferecd, Keliah Caun, and Ha jaw Juggonat (who at Ins death had seven of 
his friends that burned themselves with him, besides one of his sisters, and a brother's 

> Lntif, Lahore, pp, IIS f. His niininVi* hus twen t»pi«l J. It. A. S. far iWKH»3, p. U20. 

- Hakluyt it* Tusihitnuu or Purr ha* Hi* Pilgrim tt, VoL IV, |>p. f. On the peiwflVtf*N rDeutianed rn ilia 

quoted, wt* Appendix C* 

1 Chauntfira, chabuta *■=* pUifonu, & 130urt or loggia* 

1 i^fipd^-Mdno^ooEinciil cbtiE»bor r 
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childc). On the left hand ot the King stands Rajaw Bowsing, who bents away dyes, 
then Rajaw Ramdas, who holds iris sword, Sheriff Caun, Caun John, Jemana Lego 
or Mawbet Caun, Moorow Bowc&u, Rajaw 13ossow, Rajaw Ransing, -Majo Kesso 
and Lain Betsing. Note also that in this Gallery, as you enter, on the right hand 
of the King, over the doore is the Pict ure of our Saviour; opposite on this left-hand 
of the Virgin Mary. This Devonc&n is very pleasantly seated, overlooking the 
Ravee. 

“ From honce passing thorow a small entile to the West, you enter another 
small Court, where is another open Chounter of stone to sit in, covered with rich 
Semianes 1 . From hence you enter into a small Gallery, a( the end of which, 
uexfc the River, thorow a small window, the King looks forth at bis Dereanee 1 , 
to behold the fights of wilde beasts on the meadow by the River. On the wall 
of (his Gallery is ilrnwnc the Picture of the Acabar sitting in his Slaty, and before 
him Sha Selim his soiinc, standing with a Hawke on his fist, and by him .Sultan 
Cusseroom, Sultan Per vis, Sultan Coroome, his three sounes; at the end is a small 
Dovoncan. w here the King useth to sir; behind which is his lodging chamber, and 
before it all open into a paved court, alongst the right-hand whereof runneth a 
small Moholl 3 of two stories, each containing eight faire lodgings for several! 
women, with Galleries and windowes looking to the River, and to the court. All 
the doores of these chambers are to bee fastened on iho out-side, and none within. In 
the Gallery where the King useth to sit, are drawue over-head many Pictures of 
Angels with Pictures of Banian Dews*, or rather Divels, intermixt in most 
ugly shape, with long homes, slating eyes, shagge hair, great fangs, uglv panes, 
long tailes, with such horrible <li(fortuity and deformity, that I wonder the poore 
women are not frightened therewith. Within this court is a pleasant Dcvoncan and 
lodgings, and the way to another .M oh oil for the King to passe, but none other. 

“ Now to return to the former court, where the Adees 5 or Guard keepe their 
watch, there is also on l lie left hand the new Derbar, beyond it another small court 
with Atescauna, aud passing thorow another gate, a faire large square Moholl, 
colics the New Moholl, of that largenesse that it may lodge two hundred women 
in state all severa 11. Likewise returning to the great court, passing right on you 
enter another small paved court on the left hand, and into another Moholl, the 
stateliest of the three, contrived into sixteeue severall great lodgings, each having 
faire lodgings, a Devoncan (or Hall), a small paved court, each her Tanks, and 
enjoying a little world of pleasure and state to her selfe ; all seated very pleasantly 
upon the River. Before the Moholl of Sullan Casserooms mother, is placed an 
high pole to hang a light on, as before the King, for that shea brought forth bis 
first scone and heiie. In the midst stands a goodly Gallery for the King to sit 
in, with such ugly Pictures over-head as before. At the end are drawue many 


1 iv/ 1 /i jft ij/tl /j« 11 awning' 

1 Ihrr*4dj»=pablio Appcftmnr^ of n mouHrchu 
3 MnAafl=n ptklnce, 

■ AAatH, irulgo nif/f- A body of Indian rctcrriTw Ilf llu time of tho Emptrur Akb&r k aotiiewhitt of 1I10 oattire 
of peuMouerc. but liable to be tidied out for active iervico eni PUfcti, Ptetiomarif if lfrdu t * tc-. «.v + 
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portraitures uf the King instate sitting amongst Ms women, one holding a flasks 
of wine, another n napkin, a third presenting the Peally 1 , behind one punkawing/ 
another holding his sword, another his how, and two or three arrowes, etc. 

Before this Gallery is a fa ire paved court, with stone gratings, and window 
alongst the waters side; at the and a faire marble Jount-er, convexed overhead, 
looking over the Kiver, beneath it a Garden of pleasure ; behind the King’s lodgings 
very sumptuous, the walles and seelings all over-laid with pure gold; and round 
a longs t the sides, about a mans height, some three foot# distant are placed fa ire 
Venice looking-glasses, three and three each above other ; and below these alongsfc 
the walles, are drawne many pictures of this mans Ancestors, as of Acabar Ids 
Path or, Hamawne his Grand-father, Babur his great Grand-father, who first set foote 
into India, with thirt&e of liis Nobles, all clad like Kalendars or Fookeers 3 which so 
came to Dely to Secanders Court then raiguing, where by his very countenance he 
was discovered, yet found mercy, and returned upon his oath not to attempt any 
thing during the said Seconders raighe; which he performed: but after his death be 
sent his sonne Hamawne upon his Successor Abram, from whom he tooke the whole 
Kingdome. Yet at length rose up a great Captaine [Sher Shah Stir] of the Blood- 
11 ova 11 in Bengala, w ho fought a great battel with Hamawne neare Gauges, put him to 
flight, and so closely followed him, that he drave him forth of the Kingdome to the 
Persian Shaw; of whom hee obtained new Forces (with whom came Byram, Cmm 
Cauna Ills lather, for General) and reconquered all, living after that in security. This 
King dying, left Aeabar very youg, appointed Tiyrame Cuun Protector, whom the 
Acabar. comming to yeaves, cast off, and on a Koomeiy [*«?] or Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
as is said, made away with him. His sonne Can Caima or Caun of the Caunees, doth 
also much curbe Sim Selim the King, with his friends and All yes, being able to make 
better then an hundred thousand horse. Sha Selim nffirmefch himselfe to be the ninth 
lawfully descended from the loynes of Tamerlane the Great, being the Grent•grand- 
chOd of Balmr, King of Cab till. " 

In reading this passage, it should be remembered that Finch describes the 
Lahore palace as it stood in the year 1611, i,e., a few yeai-s before the completion 
of Jahangir’s buildings by Maftnur Khan (A.D. IfJlT-’lS). It is, therefore, extreme¬ 
ly difficult to identify the various courts, “jountm *’and “ galleries’’inentiom il 
in the above-quoted account. .Many of Jahangir’s buildings seem to have disap¬ 
peared. It h tempting to identify the “ feire great square court-, with Atescauna 
for the King* guard to w atch in f ' with the large square of the Dlw&n-i-'Smtn, and 
“ the inner court, where the King keepe* his Darbar, and round about which court 
are Atescawna’s also for great men to w ateh in " with the so-called Quadrangle of 
Jahangir. 

The inner court evidently contained the Hall of Private Audience or Djvvan-i- 
Khriss “wherein the King sits out all the first part of the night, commonly from 
eight to eleven 4 ". Tins building perhaps occupied the site of the so-called Bari 

1 ft mull cuff, 

1 KntmEht? s 

1 Kni-ilr^ 

4 Cf, Bendcr ? t\vage* f Yob tl a p. 17, in 1ii» dego-iptiun o! xho Dtwlii4»]£hl5f at D^lbL: h ‘ C**t la qua h Bnj 
nn*rimin' Omerjdis an piediuLour lUrlltiy. don ne AruliMicc plim pitrLumli^re T* m Offin'ien, k-ut* cental 
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Khwabgah which is usually ascribed to Jahuaglr, but which in its present form 
undoubtedly belongs to a mucli later period. The Private Audience Hall of Jahan¬ 
gir has disappeared and the portraits of the Emperor surrounded by his sons and 
nobles, described by Finch, have vanished with Mint edifice. 

The tile- mosaics on the palace wall are mentioned neither by Finch nor by Sir 
Thomas Herbert who copied him. Their silence can hardly be a matter of surprise, 
if we consider that in 1611, when Finch stayed at Lahore, they very probably had 
not yet been called into existence. 

Maulvi Nut Baklish 1 feels inclined to assign the tile-mosaics to the reign 
of Shah Julian, He points nut Licit in ‘Abdu-1-llnmid's account of the construction 
of the Shah But] it is definitely stated that Jahangir only laid the foundations and 
built the walls up to a height of seven yards. The upper portion of the walls and the 
surmounting palace buildings were constructed in the reign of Shah Jalidij. 
The tile-decoration of the Shall Bnrj, he concludes, must therefore belong to the 
same period- The Maulvi further argues that the Hath! Pol with its inscription 
of the fourth year of Shah Julian’s accession and the curtain wall connecting that 
gate with the Shall Burj may safely be ascribed to that emperor. 

So tar, I quite agree with llaulvi Nur Bakhsh's views, but as regards the 
north wall his arguments are less convincing. He says that the so-called Chhoti 
Khwaligah and the minor pavilion of white marble are both the work of Shall 
Jah&n, But this docs not prove anything for that portion of the Fort on which 
those two buildings are raised. As regards the eastern half of the north wall, 
corresponding to the Quadrangle of Jahangir, it is obvious that it cannot have been 
built bv Sbah Jahin. It would, however, be admissible that, though the wall 
Itself was constructed in Jahangir's reign, the decoration was executed under bis 
successor. This is evidently the view held by the Maulvi, who adduces the uniformity 
of style as an argument in favour of his supposition, 

Here, I must confess, I disagree. It seems to me that a close inspection will 
reveal a marked difference between the td e-mosaics on the north wall and those 
on the west wall, including the Shah Burj. On the former wo have noticed a 
senes of panels each with a standing figure, evidently some satellite of the Moghul 
court. On the western part of the north wall and on the Shah Burj several panel* 
exhibit t wo such figures, musicians, gladiators, etc. But no such representations 
are found on the west wall. Here, on the contrary, we have the beautiful frieze of 
camels, elephants and horses, w hick has no counterpart ou the other side of the 
Shah Burj. Again, we have observed that the northern wall contains some curious 
geometrical mosaics in relief (Plate I\ j )* such as are not found among wiiut I 
believe to be the later work of Shah JalipiTs reign. Though, undoubtedly, the 
north wall has some very fine panels, they do not, in general, display that perfection 
of design which wo notice on the west wall and on the ^hah Burj. This is parricn- 
larlv noticeable in the winged figures which occur on both sides ol‘ the Fort. Those on 
the north wall arc clumsy compared with the magnificent angels of the Shah Buri. 

Atari* dT* nffftirej k» plu* bnporUntesd# 1'Etot. Toss tat OannliMoiit«AU*t* do tow 

lea sob* A mUn mm me L* inatm a I'Am-liii .*•«, tho Dlwaii-i'flminj, 

> Jrc&aolopical Surer j/ of India, Annual Stporl for 19024)3, p, 523, 
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From the above remarks I conclude that the tile decoration was coin me need 
in Jahangir's reign on iliat portion of the wall which corresponds to the Quadrangle 
beating his name. In the early years of Shall Jahdn’s reign, when the art had 
attained greater perfection, it was continued, first on the Shrill Burj. and then on the 
adjoining curtain wall; and it reached its zenith and completion on the splendidly 
decorated Elephant Gate. 

In the absence ol‘ any other testimony, we are dependent on internal evidence* * 
and I shall be the first lo admit that arguments of style are often misleading. 
But 1 mav add that some of the subjects on the norib wall, such as the cup-bearer, 
and the goafc-and-monkey man, would seem to conform best, to the taste of that 
jocund and jovial monarch, Jahangir, Whereas, as I have pointed out, there is 
some reason to associate one scene on the west wall with an event which occurred 
at the commencement of Shah Julia ids reign. 

In this connexion there is one more point which deserves notice. The tile-work 
on the west wall and on tins Shah Burj is infinitely bettor preserved than that on 
the north side. Now. it is just the west wall situated opposite the Imperial Mosque, 
which must have been exposed most to the bombardments of the Sikh period, as is 
indeed evident from the bullet holes in some of the finest figured panels of the 
curtain wall adjoining Ihc Hath! Pol. 

The decay of the tile-mosaics on the north wall must have been due to some other 
cause. As it is difficult to account lor it from climatic considerations, T assume 
as the most plausible explanation that this part of the work was carried out at an 
earlier stage when the technique of the ait was still defective and when perma¬ 
nence in the matter of the colour had not yet been attained. 

This much may he asserted with certainly, tliat the tile-mosaics of the 
Lahore Fort belong to the first-half of the 17th century, le., the period during 
which this decorative art flourished in Tndia. If wo wish to fix the date between 
narrow er limits, we may perhaps venture to say that it fell in the decade from A.D. 
1620 to Id00, in other words, at the end of Jahangir’s reign and the beginning of 
that of Shah Julian. 

It may seem strange that during the 17th and l&tli centuries no European 
traveller or native historian has made any mention of the file decoration which 
undoubtedly constitutes the most remarkable feature of the Lahore Fort, It is only 
in Sikh times that we find it briefly noticed by Moorcroft and Honigberger. The 
former 1 remarks: “The palace within this enclosure, called the Suumn Kurj 
which is of many stories, is entirely faced with a kind of porcelain enamel 
on which processions and combats of men and animals are depictured/’ 

Honigberger 2 says, in his notes oel the Lahore Fort: “It has nu imposing 
appearance, and is decorated with a variety of different coloured stones [fric], too 
minute to he represented on a Plate,” 

The fact that previous authors have left us no notice whatever of the Lahore 
tile-mosaics, however surprising at first sight, can be partly explained, I think 

1 iiiActrcroft. Trawl*, Vo], 1, p, 

* JittfiigbcTgfiT. Thirty-jive Year* *k the Mait, VoL I, p- 108. Tht aWird uxpsYrairm “eolomd rIoiip* j - 
seems to hi due lo the frtfeaktor. I do not Grad it in the ordinal. 
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in a simple maimer, namely, from its position on the wall- As long as the Lahore 
l>alaee was still a royal residence, the common folk (and among these Farangl 
travellers were naturally reckoned) would enter the Fort by either of the main gates: 
the Haznri Bagh Darwa/a or the Mast! lJarwnza. In no case would they he 
allowed access l*y the Hath! Pol, which, as we have seen, was the private entrance 
to the Zenana buildings. Tlie tile decoration would consequently escape their 
notice. It may be doubted whether any outsider not belonging to the Royal 
Court Weis allowed to approach that part of the wall on which the tile-mosaics 
arc found. For it should be remembered that immediately above there were the 
palace buildings occupied by the emperor and liis ladies. It is well known how 
strict Eastern etiquette is with regard to Zanana arrangements. 

On the other hand, it must he admitted that the above argument would he 
valid only for the time the palace was actually occupied by the Court. And this 
happened comparatively seldom. We also know from Finch that animal fight’s 
used to be held on the strip of ground between the Fort and the river Ravi, 
which in his time flowed close by its walls. At such spectacles the general public 
were no doubt admitted. 

We shall, therefore, reluctantly have to assume that the real reason, of the 
silence of European and Indian writers was simply tills, that the tile decoration did 
not make any great impression on them, and, even if noticed, was not considered 
worthy of special mention in their letters or journals. For the foreign traveller 
there ware, no doubt, many stranger and more wonderful sights to be seen in the 
Lahore of the Moghul period. Moreover, it is true that even within the last fifty 
years, when there lias been every opportunity of inspecting the Fort wait, the tile- 
mosaics have attracted but scant attention. In fact, even among persons who have 
been residents of Lahore for many years, I have met several who did not know of 
their existence. 

We have all the more reason, therefore, to feel indebted to the generosity of the 
Government of India for enabling us by the present publication to make the tile- 
mosaics of tlie Lahore Fort better known and more appreciated both in India and 
abroad. 
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LIST OF MONUMENTS AT LAHORE AND DELHI DECORATED RITE 

TILE* WORK. 

A.—DELHI. 

j. Tomb (if Sikandar Lodi at KJbairpur. Date about A.H. 5)33 = A.D. 1517), tin* year of 
bi* death, fcii^s or tilework in foliated uni geometrical deigns *l°ng arches inside tomb proper. 
lb»Mtt*s in spandrels, in which blue tiles are introduced. Entrance gate shows remtianiii of blue 
tiles inlaid in plaster oxer borders of square blue tiles and bricks. Two kiosks in front of gale must 
once bare been covered with tiles. Narrow band of brick-shaped tiles, blue, green and vlIIow, in 
htugurak design. There must have been square tiles on the sloping surfaces, bill all colour has gone. 
Cf Sayyid Ahmad, Jnsru-^Suihhlhl Pari I, p. bfc /* A. VoL XXXIX, p. SI, A. 8, B, 

VoL IV, p. 63. Carr Stephen, Artittohgp of Delhi, p. 171*. Fanabawc, Delhi, pmt and prewnt, 

p ^44 + 

st. Anonym hub tomb, known as Shishe G umlaut or “ t lie glazed Dome b Lodi period. Decorated 
ivitb bands of deep-blue square tiles and n few tiles in three colours, blue, green and "bile, apparent 
ly inscribed. Cf. Fansh&we, op. til., p. 244, 

3. Tomb of Kliwfiju Kbi?r at Sbnepat* SS miles north of Delhi. Date AJL MO (- A.l ■ 

] TiD). Battlements show traces of deep-blue tile decoration. 

4. Tomb of Martians Jainftli, known as Jamal i*K.a>uali at Old Delhi (Guth). Date A-H. .*35 
(A.D. 1529), Border of bluc-and-white rectangular tile? (Multan type) i« single tow, two between 
sandstone brackets, supporting eaves. Parapet has remnant of foliated border, comice narrow band 
of glazed blue bricks, and battlements blue square tiles cut to lit between morions. Round doorway, 
traces of tile decoration, deep and light blue and green. Interior has dado of tile*iqosaic in goume- 
trieal (star) pattern deep and light blue, green and yellow; rectangular panels enclosed in birders; 
and also borders round the eight niches. Upper portion of walls and ceiling deco ruled with curved 
plaster partly inlaid with blue and yellow tilts. Cf, Sayyid Abroad, op. ciL, Part I, p. 68. A. S. R, t 
Yol. IV, p. 62, Carr Stephen, op. oil, p. 171. Fanshawe, op. tit., p. 273. 

5. Open pavilion said to contain the grave of the brother of Msnlgnfl. Jamal!- Band of similar 
design over eaves, cornice of glazed blue bricks, and band of square tiles of which the colour has 
almost entirelv gone. 

|J. Mosque at boon of Nijamn-d-Dm Auliyn. Spandrels decorated with medallions inscribed 
with the names of God, Along battlements, remnants of deep-blue, green and yellow tiles in 
kangnrah design. 

7, Gates and kiosk? <4 the enclosure of ‘ Arab Sard!, 1 miles south of Delhi. Date A.II. !b)b 
(= A.D. 1561), Cf. Sayyid Ahmad, op. tit.. Part 1. p. 32, Carr Stephen, op. at,, p. IPS. 

g. {Chairu-l-manazil, mosque opposite the Western gate of Pnratin Qil'a or Indwpat. Date 
A. II- 069 i = A.D, 15t'j2 J . Tile mosaics of geometrical design in spandrel* over the central arch 
and also round the three prayer niches with medallions containing the kalimah. Much dilapidated* 
Usual scheme of colours. Cf. Sayyid Ahmitd, op. til, Pari I, p, *7- Carr Stephen, op at. p. I9fl. 
Fanshawe, op. dt., p. US. Niulmlls, A. 8. J?. for 1003-4, p. 25 and plate XL 

9. Kill Chhattri (< the blue Pavilion 31 , ruined tomb 3 miles south of Dellii on the road to 
Muttra. Date A.H, 973 (= A.D. 1560). Apparently the whole outer surface once decorated 
with tile-monies consisting of bands of geometrical design, scroll and flower ornament in the 
«p*mhc!« with inscriptions. Usual scheme of colours, Cf, Sayyid Ahmad, <*p. cit., Part I, p. +3, 
Carr Stephen, op, cit., p. 2It). Fanshawe, op. til., p. 220. 

I(t. Tomb of Shflinsu-d-Dln Atgah Kh an, snrnamed A‘§am Khin, the fosterf athci of the 
Emperor Akbar, at the Dargah of Nisamu-d-Din Auliyi, Date All. 071 t= A.D. 1567). 
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Tomb proper decorated with mosaics of white marble, deep blue and green tiles in geometrical 
pattern, placed in spandrels and panels. Mosque (mere wall with three prayer niches) with broad 
band of geometrical design round the central niche and (lwer-aiiJ-Kf#ll decoration on panels and in 
the spandrels of the three mihrabi. Usual scheme of live colours. Hand of blue tiles alternating 
with red-stone round mbrafa. Cf. Sayyid Ah mud, op. til., Part I, p. -It. Carr Stephen, cp. ei(-, 
p, 116. l'anshawc, op. tit., p. 241. 

H. Old mosque outside the Delhi Gate of the City near the ruined mansion of Mahabat Khan. 
Chronogram of inscription gives A ll. 983 (s= A.D. 1575). Tile mosaics in geometrical designs 
of fivs; colours round the prayer-niches, also round the inscribed marble tablet over the central 
archway. Cf. i. & JL 1 ol I\ , p. 72. 

12. Sabx Posh or “ green-clad ”, a square tomb near the village of Nipmu-d-Dln Auliya. 
Moghul period. The high-necked dome points to a late date, pjchaps the reign of Shah Julian. 
High drum decorated with square tiles. Fragment of a. mod all ion with inscription, apparently 
the kalimoit on the west side, and also over the entrance on the east side, where it is better 
preserved. Usual scheme of colours. Tansbawe, Op. oil., p. 229. 

lfl. Nila Gnmbax u The Blue Dome" or Xili Rurj, near the S.-E. coruer of the Tomb of 
H umay hii. Believed to be the tomb of Fulum Kjpiu erected about 1625 A. D. Tbe dome is covered 
with dark blue tiles Fan sh awe, op* cif*, p. 2.(3. 


B.—LAHORE. 


i6th century. 

1. Tomb of Sbaikl) MbsR Ahaugar or “ Moses the Bkeksmith ", the patron Saint of the black¬ 
smiths, known as Mia Gumbnz 41 the blue Dome ", north of Qik r Gujar Singh- Domr faced with 
small glazed bricks of blue colour, drum with square blue-and-white tiles, tomb proper with a frieze 
of square blue -3 nd-white tiles. Cf. Thornton (Lahore, pp. 145, 148 and 151) calls it Pa (ban, but 
states that it was built in the reign of Afcbar. Latif {Lahore, pp. S04 and 393) asserts that 
ghaikh Musa died in A.H. 925 (A.D. 1519) and that his tomb was built in the time of Ibrahim 
Lodi, but quotes the A’in-i-Akhari (Blochmaon p* 539), where it is stated that be died in the 
beguiling of Akbark reign. The latter statement is correct. Cf* Ta&oq&t-fAHar* (Lucknow 

lt>75), p. 894. 

REIGN OF SHAH JAHAN (A. D. (628-16681. 


A.D. i630- t 40 1 . 

2 West and north walls of the Lahore Fort with the Hath! Pol or Elephant Gate. Inscription 
on the latter dated A.II- 1041 (« A.D. 1031). The earliest portions P *sibly belong to the reign 

* £». W» *-H. 10M I- *.». >««• f J. I. Kipli»e. «/• 

I^ian Art, July 1**7, No. 19 i and F. 11. Andrews, ibxHm, July 1903- lbomton, op. tit*, P - 4( ■ 

^’^TomborWEhSu Yamlnu-d-Daukh, brother of the Empress Nur Jahan, at Shabdara. 
Lower, vertical portions of outer bays decorated with rectangular, slightly sunk panels contain mg 
square and rectangular tiles. Upper, vaulted port ion of bays with tile* mosa^. Date after A.H. 
1061 (= A.D. 1641). Cf Thornton, op. «*., P* 1*»’ Lat,f * ‘ (f .. .. 

6 M of PCI An* tb. wtaumof »b »■(((■ ?>• 

». Hniiiviv Station Date A.H. 1043 (= A.D. 1635). Cf. Latif, op. ctt, p. 163. 

"T ToTs„te of 1h. gorfon SlOlim*- K»et luMoutk) ‘ARJWanKii»,"U 10 

Amritwr. C. J*.J in A.tl 10« (=A.D. MM). <-/• Thor oto.., «!.. P■ *>*■ oy. <*. , 

— '22 * l “ mbot p * air * kHrtkWI ‘ ln AJ> 
1821 and the tomb of Mvlft Mir built about A.D. 164 * (bo died in K 
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pp. 1+01111(1 24(3. Journal of Indian Ari, Vol. V I {1$90), Nit. 2h. Historical Buildings Nos*. 78-81 
(Tilework on gateways Nob, 79-&IJ), For historical references cf. N r sa1ejttyiij Onion Menw Qotl- 
Indten, Vo!. IV, p. Osborne, Camp and Court of ll&njit Singh, p, J jo. \V. Moorcroft and 
G. Trebcck, Travels in the Himalayan provinces of Hindustan and lie Punjab, etc. (1819-1825), 
London 1841, Vol. I, p. 01- Huge!, p. 811, J. M. Rouigberger, FrUeftlc aus dent NvrgenlamU, 
Wien 1851, p. 135, Amin Chand, Hgfur-Ndmak, p. 25. 

7. Mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir (A.D. 1805-27} at Sh&hd&ru. According to Muham¬ 
mad Salih, built by Shah Juhan, presumably between A.D. 1627 and 163LJ. Cf. Thornton, op. cit., 
p. 88. Latif, op. cit., p. 104. Hhtoricat Bvildings, Noa. 6S-70 (tile-iiLosaH* Nos. 73, 74). Cf 
Moor croft, op, cit,, Vol. I, p. 1 OS, Huge! p. 25$, 

A.D. i 64 o-’ 5 o, 

6- Gateway of the garden of Zel>u-n-iiiei or Zebinda ©.“gam, the poet-W and eldest daughter 
of the Emperor Aurnugzcb (cf. beneath No. 1-1). The building, which stands on the road to 
Multan, is now~a*days known us * Chauburji,' i f. * Four-tower *. Inscription dated A. H, 1(356 
v =A.D. 1616). Cf. Latif, op. cit., pp. 188 f. 

A.D. i6so- r 6o. 

9. Mosque of Muhammad Salih K unlb oh, the historian. The building, which stands within 
the walled city in the vicinity of the Mootd Gate, is known as Cblniaiiwall Masjul. Date A. II, 
1070 (=A. D. 1859). Cf. Latif, op. cit., p. 223. 

10. Gateway of the former Gulabi Biigh or f Rose Garden 1 on the road to Amritsar, 
Constructed by Mirza Sultan Beg. Inscription dated A. 17. 1066 (= A. I). 1055). Cf. Thornton, 
op. oil., p. 84. Latif, op, cit,, p. 134. 


Uncertain date. 

11. Tomb of Badru-d-Diti Shall ‘Alarn, a Bukhari Sayvid, known as Saba Gum buz or ' the 
Green Dome south of the Fort. The people on tbs spot call it the tomb of Ilaji 'Abd-u-Ll&h 
Bukhari, vutgo Sahz Hr. Built by Sa'dullfih O&h Wazlr of the Emperor gjjih JaLari, in the 
latter's reign. Dome and neck faced with .small glazed bricks of green colour (whence the popular 
Hume), but on the dome the colour hat* almost disappeared. Watte decorated in usual manner 
(panels and spandrels). Dome and parapet in kangurah pattern, the latter deep blue and ochre. 
Cf. Latif, op, cit., p. 22b. 

12. Small mosque of W azir Khan, the Governor of Lahore under the Emperor Shfdi Juhan, 
at the Taksitli Gate. Cf, Latif, op. cit., p. 229. 

IS. Gateway (known us Chi nt garb) of the tomb of * All Mardan Khijii, the engineer of the 
Emperor Shalt Julian, 44 miles south of the Amritsar road, 'Alt Mat’dim Khan died on the 16th 
April 1657 A.D. and was buried in the mausoleum of his mother (Latif). Cf. L. Kipling, Journal 
of Indian Art 1$$7, No. 19. Thornton, op. ait., p. 84. Latif, op. cit,, p, 153. 

REIGN OF AURANGZES fA.O, IS58-I7G7J. 

A.D. i 66 o-’ 70 . 

14. Tomli of Zebu-n-niea or Zebinda Begum, the poetess and eldest daughter of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb (cf. above No. $), at Natvau Kot, 3 miles from Lahore on the road to Multan. The 
principal gateway to the east and the two adjoining comer pavilions of the garden enclosure are 
decorated with tile-mosaics. The garden was laid out between A.D. 1646 and 1069, the latter 
being the year of Zebu-u-niefi's death, Cf. Latif, op. cit., p. 196. 
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A.D. i 67 o-’So. 

13. Mot quo of N»wat! Sarfari!! Khan, FanjdBr of Lahore under the Emperor A umngaeb, 
known ag Chiniinwili Mnsjid, in MahalkQliSbnk-Sawftria. Date A. H. 10S2. (= A.D. 1071). Cf. 
Latif, op. tit., p. 324. 

16. Tomb of D«'i Anga, the wctnurse of the Emperor Shah Jabfm (tf. above Xo, a) and 
SuljAn Begum on the road to Amritsar, Inscription dated A.H. 10B2 ( = A,D. li!7l), Cf Lai if, 
op. cit., p, 13&, 


Uncertain date, 

17, Mosque of 'Abdullah Khan, Nuih of l'idiu Kh an, the foster‘brother of the Emperor 
Auiaogieb, known afi Taks4l*wfili Masjid, near (he TEik&ali Gate. Said t>• be coutempOnUKOUB 
with the Riklshahi Maejid, Cf, Lntif, op, til ., p. 22$. 


REIGN OF MUHAMMAD SHAH. 

(A.D. 1719 - 1748 .) 

IS, Tomb of Sharfa-a-mea Began], biider of Zakarivyi Khin. Nnwah Kb fin Bahadur Khftn r 
Governor of Lahore, known as Sarw-wald Miiqbamh * the Cypress Tomb on tho road to Amritsar 
(north side), Cf. Lutif, op. tit., p. Ilia. 

ft!. Mosque of Zakariyya Kh un. Nnwlb Khan Bahadur Kh&n, Governor of Lahore, ;it the 
village of Begampura, north of Amritsar road. Cf. Lutif, op. eiL t p. 138. 


APPENDIX B. 

ANALYSIS OF KASHI WORK. 

Messrs. T. II. Thornton and J. L, Kipling's Lahore (pp. 14S-169) contains the following 
‘ Analysis of Kashi work by the late Dr. Center, Chemical Examiner to tho Punjab Government ’. 
As the book in which it appeared is scarce, Dr Center's note Is reproduced here in full. 

"The Kashi work consists essentially of a layer of glass spread on a hard kind of plaster,— 
sometimes un a material poreelaneous in structure. On analysis the glass was found to be an 
ordinary silicate colored by metallic oxides. The plaster was found to be composed of a mixture 
of lime and siliceous Kind, the hardness being due to -iiIication, which accounts for Its bearing the 
heat required to fuse glass. It is remarkable that an old Buddhist cast was found to be composed 
Of a similar material. 1 got specimens made at the laboratory by an old man who practises the art 
at Lahore, but the work was very inferior, The ghize wanted purity and polish, and be made his 
plaster as hard as a stone. The finest specimens hi Lahore arc to he seen on Wazir KInin’s 
Maejid, where the glazing is very fine, hut the plaster is easily broken, go that it has been destroyed 
in many places. 

The work consists ol three parte: 1ft, the plaster called kbamir; 2nd, the glass called kanch; 
and 3rd, a material culled usthar, put between them 1 . The lire* operation is to make on easily 
fusible glass by melting powdered siliceous sandstone w ith carbonate of soda. Portions of i he glass are 
pounded, mixed ami fused with metallic oxides to produce glasses of various colors. Considerable 
skill was shown in producing the oxides from the metal* or from the raw materials of the bazar. 
In particular, a species of black sand got from Ajmer is used to furnish three colors—black, green 

1 Pin three terms eiuployid here m of various origin. Tint intd fur the plMiot ii Amli^Pcriiim 
( ) menu 3 11 g in Hindustani ** leaven, carlti clsy ". Tbo word for " (fla®* 11 evidently derhwi frenu Sanskrit 

iifKa (^jg) meaning " gUm". The term ostiar I presume to be Persian otter ( jl*l) or Otter ( ) meaning 

*■ a noaliiag, n lining , 
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and blue. It cmiieinB sulphuret of copper and magnetic iron sand. These were separated by 
washing scolding to their spmfic gravities, and were reduced to oxides in the furnace- 

<J The kb amir is made by mixing siliceous sand, lime and a quantity of the pounded glass first 
prepared, and according to the quantity of glass used it turns out a hard kind of mortar, or lia* a 
porcelaneocs structure. It is made into a paste with rice water, and cut into pieces suitable f«r the 
pattern. It is then dried at a gentle heal, and afterwards covered with the asthur, which consists 
of lime or pounded glass containing a large quantity of lead. This is suspended in a viscid 
fluid and painted on the plaster, and its use is to cover small inequalities and to act as a medium 
tcMinita the and tte plaster- 

«The colored glasses are then pounded, suspended in a viscid fluid, made from mucilaginous 
plants and painted over the asthar, and the whole is placed in the furnace till all the glass on the 
surface is fused, The pieces of the pattern are then put in their places and fixed by cement.” 


APPENDIX C. 

PICTURES IN THE LAHORE FORT NOTICED EY WILLIAM FINCH. 

In the passage quoted above {pp. 50 ft.} Finch gives the following list of historical persons 
represented in these pictures: 

i,The King”— Muhammad Salim Nura-d-DTn, Jahangir, the reigning Emperor (A.P. 

IM5-1627). . , t „ .... 

« SuItan Pcrvesc ’Sulfcaii Parwir., second and favourite son of the Emperor Jahangir, W 

lorn in Miiljarrani (IMS A. H. (November 15S9 A-lA). Cf. Memoirs of JoHfigir, Vol. I, pp, l S f. 
When Oiumm :Shfdi Jahfin) rebelled in 1622, Parwiz was sent against him. He died of d dir turn 

t fem ens on the 2Stk October 1828 at Burhaupur, 

“ Sultan Caron me *’ Inter: Coroomo}—Sn1(Sn Khurraui tUae Shah Jahan, third soft r, f 
Jahangir, was bora at Lahore on the 5th January 1M>* A.D. (1000_ A.H,). He reigned from 
tfliS to *65S and diet! in 1886, having spent the last years of his life in confinement in the Agra 

Fort, 

„ Sultan Timoret Sultan Tahinuralh, was the son, not <>f Jahangir, but of his brother 
Daniyah <7/. Memoirs of Jahangir, YoL II, p. U. After the death of Jahangir on the 3Sth 
October A. D, 1627, he was executed by onler of Shah Jab tot together with his brother Hashing 
stud Jalifingli’s youngest Bon Shuhryur. 

.< Shu Moral”—Shiih Murad, uecond'son of Athar, vree horn on Thursday, 3rd Moljaream 

078 A, IT. and died of delirium tremiim in A.U. 1886. 

tl Dun Sha ” Sljfih Diniyil, third 1 son of Akbar, was horn af Ajmer, on the 1st J mnOdflrnl- 
awwal U7U A.H. ami died of delirium iremen* ui A.U. 1013 I April 1804 A.D.). BadYanl 
relates that Prince Murad was instructed In the Christian religion by order of Akbar. Cf. J’iw 
Akhari (tranfll. H Lehman n), Vol. I, pp. 182 Land Sfltf. 

Hmersee Sheriff Minsa Sharif, brother at At gab Sian %h\n Assam}, Cf. 

(transl. Bloehintiun), \ ol- E, p. No, 88. 

*• Emereee Rostene Mlraa Rustam, grandson of the Persian king, Shah Ismail Safiiwu 
His elder brother, Min& Mu^affar Jfusain, surrendered Qandubar to Akbar in A.tl. 101)3. 
Miraa Radam had already joined the Mogbal in A. EL 1001 ,A.D. lu&3), He served also under 
Jahangir, iu whose ‘ Memoirs 7 bis name is often mentioned. lie was pensioned off by S^ah Jalias 
and died at Agra in A.H. 1051 (A. D. 1841) at the age of seveniy-two yeWB. Cf. dPiK-i-Aitori 
(tre&sl. Ill och matin), Yob f, p. 314, No. 


1 Not counting the twin. »nd ihnaiu, born 3rd RaM'-ut-awwal. 972 A,H h who Eted Duly a tie month. 
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“Can Carina ’’—Khan KJiinau, Aiirzn 'AbJu-r-rtthim, the son of Bairn in Kha.ii anil one of 
^lie most prominent men who served under Atbnr an<l Jiihiingir. lie was bom at Lahore in A,II, 
964 and died in Delhi in A.H. 1036 at the age of seventy-two. Cf. A’in, pp, 331 If. 

“ Cuttup Caun "—Qntbu-d-Diii Kbrin-i-Chishtf of Fatbipur-Sikri, also called Shaikh |<]jub j, 
was a foster-brotlier of Jahangir. He tvas killed by Sher Afgan on 30th May 1607, as is related by 
Jahangir in his * Memoir* 3 Vol. i, pp. 113 f. and 20$. Cf also J*in I, 49$ f., No. 275. 

“ Rajah Manisengo “■ — Jiaji Man Singh Kacbbwaha, adopter! son of Bhagawfm Dae, one of 
the general!! of Akliar and conqueror of Bengal. Jahangir in his * Memoirs 1 (I, 133} calls him ' f one 
of the hypocrites and old wolves of this state ”, llis death took place in the Deo can in A.D, 1614, 
apparently iu the month of June. Ibidem p. 266. Cf. also A'in I, pp. 339 ft\. No. 30, 

** Caun Asom ”— KTift n-i-A f T-am. Atgali K hear, the foster-father of Akbar, was killed by Ad bam 
Khia on 12th Ramazan, 960 A H. Cf. A'in 1, p. 321; No. 15. 

Or— Khan-i-A'aani, MIrak Aziz Kolia, son of Atgah Khan imd, consequently Akb&r 's foster* 
brother, lie died at Allahabad Iu A.H. 1633, CJ. A i* 1, 325; No. 21. 

Evidently, the latter Khan A r z»m is meant, as the father had died before Jahangir's accession. 
It should, however, be remarked that Mirza Sharif mentioned above as eldest brother of Caun 
Asom" was in reality the brother of the elder Khan .Vzam. 

« Asoph Caun,\snf Khun. Ahu-l-hasan, brother of Nur-Jahin and one uf the chief nobles 
of the court of Jahangir, in whose 1 Memoirs ’ he is often mentioned. Cf. also A'H I, 510. He 
died on the 1 <th Sha’bSn, 1051 A ll. (loth November 1641 A. Da In bis seventy-second year and 
was buried at Lahore. 

• Sheck Fereed *'—Shaikh Farid Bukhari, the trusted general of Jahftnglr who conferred on 
him the title of Murtazii Khan. He brought about Jahangir’s accession. As Governor of the 
Panjab ho was appointed to lead an expedition against the Fort of Kmngra, but (lied at Path^n-kct 
in A.U, U)2a {A.D. 1616J. Cf. A’in 1, pp 413 S. and Memoir*, pattim, 

• • Kellsh Caun Qulij Khan was employed iu various capacities by Akbar and Jahangir, By 
the end of Akbar’s reign he occupied the governorship of the Panjab and Kabul. He died at 
Peshfiwur in A. D. 1613 at the age of eighty years. Blockmaun (traiiel. A’in I, 34, footnote} 
gives the year of his death erroneously a* A.D. 1623**24. But the mistake is corrected 

p. 354, footnote 2. If. also 1 Memoirs ’ I, p. 253. 

■> Rajaw Juggonat'*—• llftja Jagatmiltli, son of Rajii Bihiiri Mall Kadihwaha and younger 
brother of Raja Bbagaw&a Diis. Jagaanath took part in several expeditious against the Rani 
during the feign of Akbar. He was still alive In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, as appears from 
that Emperor’s ‘ Memoirs ' {I, 16) and was promoted in the fourth year of his reign He must 
have died shortly afterwards, about A.D. 1610, as Finch's visit to Lahore took place in 1611. 
Cf m /is, p, 3^7; No. tifl, 

- Raj aw Bowsing Rajii Bhan Singh, eon of Kaja Man Singh Kaehliw&ba of Amber. 
Jahiagir, who conferred on him the title of Mina Raja, often mentions him in hie Memoirs. Bhan 
Singh died in the 16th year of Jahangir's reign A.D. 1621 -tt) from excessive drinking, after his 
cider brother Jagat Singh and his nephew Mabs Singh had died from the (same cause {Memoirs II, 

p. 2l3f.). * 

“Rajaw Ramdas’’ —Rtijn Ram Dte, son of Raja Raj Singh Kaclihwabii and grandson of 

Raja Askaran, the brother of Raja JtihM Mall. Ram Das also Is often mentioned by Jahangir In 

his ' Memoirs ’. In the beginning of the 1 2th year of his reign the Emperor conferred on him the 

title of Riijii ( Memoir* T, p. 379). Cf. also Hi*, p. 458. 

“ Sheriff Caun ’’—Sharif KliaQ the intimate friend of JaMngir, who conferred on him the title 
of Amirn-l-l Wi. He died in the year 1021 A.H, (=1612 A.D.). Cf. A'U, p. 517 and Memoirs, 

passim. 

••Caun John”—Kfciiti Johan Lodi, was Governor of Multfin under Jalian s [r, who often 
mentions him in his * Memoir* 1 . (See particularly 1, p. 89.) Do ring Shah JaW« re.gn, Khfin 
Julian Lodi fled from court, was puivued atui killed on 23th January 1631. 
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Lege or Mawbet Caun ” — 2kmkm Beg, Maliabut Khan, played a prominent part 
during 1 till* * rdgn of Jahangir, whom fora time he belli a prisoner, fie died in 103+ in the Deccan, 
At the time of 111 *? death he w*a Khftn Kharrna and head of the military administration, [Cf. Elliot 
Vi, mj) 

11 Mac row Bowcpn !TT — MuqarrtiKi Khn.ii, alias Shaikh Ha-nn, one of the favourite nobles of 
Jahangir and for a time Governor of Cambay, He was a shilled surgeon. See 3femoirs x passim* 

11 Rajaw Bossow p '-^ Raj;i B&rftof Man ami F&tbSn-[kto] submitted t-. Akbar in the 8oth 
year of hi* reign after the expedition of Zulu Khan in the Punjab Hills, but rebelled again twelve 
year* later He stood in high favour with Jahangir {Memoir* I r +9 He died in the Sfch rear of 
that Kmpererie reign .If- wain |, £35) T Hie ions Sfirfl] Malt item Jngat Siugli rebelled against 
Jahangir ami Shuts Jahan respectively. Raj* B&su wo- the founder of Nirpllr (Kftllgni district 
which was named after the Eutparor Nflru-d-Dln Jahangir (Memoirs II. 228)* 

" Rajnw’ Ranging J| — Ti JtAi Rfii Singh ItafW, son of Hui Krityfm Mall of Bikaner, served 
under Akbar and Jahangir. Ue died in the year A-H. tm ,= A.Dp UNK). Cf .Pin, p, 357; 
No. M and Memoir** pamm, 

^MaJo K ess a M — (?) Keeho Das, eon of Jifti*KaJaIi (?) :>/. JW-ir, I, ! -lj or mote prebabtv 
Kicha D&b Mam (Hather ?} frequently mentioned in the J/ewoir*. 

** Lain Bering " — JVir Singh Deo Humlelu. the murderer of AhO.-1-FhjsL Cf Memoirs ; 
passim. 

Thc wrteflponding i^assage in Sir Thomas Herbert? 1 * Travel* mentions moreover 

Kiijeii Rodnrow rebelfe — (?) Raja ftudar R«u of Kimiaon mentioned in the Memoirs 1, 

" Mansing ** mentioned after (l Kansbg w van be none other than Man Singh. See above under 

u MariiHuttgti *\ 

The ptetures described at msk length by Finch have entirety yanisLed* At lem-t one can 
scarcely ho|>o that any jK>rtioh thereof still survives under the white-wiiHh which was used with 
such liberality in the Lahore Fort during it* military occupation. From Finch J a account ft 
would appear that I he picture* in question had been executed jartly iti the reign of At bar um\ partly 
In that of Jnhunglr. For, on the walls of the M Devonian w or dtirtia-j&iina. fir*t described, the 
hitter was pictured " cra&slaggad on a ch&ire of State' J and surrounded by his sons and nobles 
evidently the reigning king. It ls somewhat surprising to find among the number of Jahangir s 
attendant* bts two brothers Sl|ih Murad and Shah Dftniyiit who hod both diet! . >F vxcr^gJvc dlink¬ 
ing before hie ouceHatm. JahitigTr says an hie Memoirs : g My brothers Suljftu Murad and Dinijil 
who had died in the lifetime of my revered father, j^eojde hud called by several names, f ordered 
that one of them *hoidd be called Shikhzadu Magfafar (the pardoned Prince), and the other Shubzilthi 
M arhum (the Prints admitted to toercy)/ - On the other hand, the list of JahltiglHs nobles includes 
his foster-brother Qufbu-d-Dm Khun Kokfi alias Shnikjj (Qiubtl). who did not rise to prominence 
until the Emperor 1 a aecetsiotn 

On the wall of the Onllm , nest described, “at the end of which, nest the River, thorew a ssumll 
window, the King looks forth at Ins Demi nee, to behold the lights of wilde beasts ori the 
meadow by the River T * there was a representation of Akbar a& Rmpror and of H Sfcia Selim [alias 
Jahangir} his somie* standing with a Hawke on his fl^t 9i rh r? evidently ns heir-apparoat. These 
frescoes mm\ t thcrefore f have been executed in the reign of Akbar, some time after A.D. [ SU2 the 
year in which Khuroin was burn. Fur in the picture Prince Salim wai aceompaiued hv '* Sulim 
CuRBcroom [i e , KJiU^rCO. Snlttn Pfirvis |i^ ParwisO , Sultan Coroome lir, KhnrrnniV kj, t\ lTCC 

flOlllUlS JJ . 


I En xhz wn^CDding frem ^ir Thomat TlerbftrL's Trawl* 6ml 31r^rib Chan Paramti* \m) 

1 Liter on Fmoh a nolu cm LanJa Uing eastevfy from Lmboro, wite their Lords ", which comt m*r\m - 
u AhinB«t the Raw Kfwttrk lyeLh ihe of Rnj^w Ht^ow, whose chief® seat® in Teui^nen,- i.^ Dhimeij, ih Q riJd - 
fluine of JUlrpar]* 50 ct from I^hor. He is a mighty Pritine now subject to the ^Eugol, a great Minion of Shi Selim M 

* Afemmrs [Hag* 7 * ah rt Beveridge!, Vol. I p pp. l£ltf E. 
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Later on, mention is made of ** many pictures of this mam [Jahangir's] Ancestors, as of Acahar 
[Akbar] his Father, Hmnawne [f3iim&y&n] his Urand-faiher, Babur [Balmr] lib great flrand father, 
who lirat set foote ink. India with thirtie of his Xobh^, all i-kd Uke KA-iidar* nr Fo&keere [/a^trf] 
which m came to Bely to Seconder* [Siksndar L6Ji^] court then reigning, where by his very 
countenance he was dkeovetred, yet found mercy, and retumtd upon hie oath not to attempt any 
thing during flic ^dd Seconder* rniguo ; which he |. rf-.riik-d : hut after his death lie - -nt his 
Hamawne [HuniAyuii] upon hh success Abram [Ihnlhlru Lfrli], from whom he tooke the whole 
Kingdom? *\ The romantic episode hen-told about Babur }s unknown to history mil is indeed 
incompatible with established facts- It Is repeated by other European writers. 

Other paintings are described ns ** many poitiuitnrcs of the King iti state sitting amongst 
bis women, one holding a ilaske of wine, another a napkin, a third presenting the Peally {Hindi 
piy<ili=;i small cup), Whim! one punkawing [fanning, from Hindi pa.ikkti=n fan], another holding 
his sword, another his how, and two or three arrowes, etc/' These may have been similar to vomc 
of the harem scenes reproduced in Fran pus VaJentyi/t u Live* oj tht fircai~Mo$Auh***. 

Jidutngir tn Lis apeak* of a picture gallery in a garden in Kashmir* which he 

ordei^ed bo be repaired- " In the iu^t honoured pofitione *\ he 'ays, ** werethe likenesses of llutmivun 
and of my father opposite to ruy own and that of my brother Shah ‘Abbfts. 1 ’ After them wen- the 
likeness?- of Miol Kftmma, Mi reft Muhainn^d J.Iakim, Shith Murad, and 8ufUn Dnniyfct On 
the second storey (row? were the likenesses of the A mire and special servants. On walls of the 
outer hall the stages of the road to Kashmir wore recorded in t lie order in which I had come ti 
them. A poet fixed the date of this hemistich. 

+f Pictures of kings of Solomon dike glory./ 1 

The date indicated hy thins chronogram is A . 11 * hH9 f coiTcspsuding with A.D. \B2ih 
Evidently this f picture gallery J was of very much the name nature t\b the freaenet fir*L described 
Finch in ike Lahore Fort, bat unfortunately they, too, have disappeared. The miniature p n-ttwits 
of the period alone can kLiII convey gome idea "f their style mu I artistic merit. 

It is a ]>oiiit of special Interest that among the pictorial subjects noticed by Finch in the Lahore 
palace there were not only angels and " Bamim Dews r * > evidently Hindu deities, but also 
reposeritjitions of our Saviour ami of the Virgin. There i-un belittle doubt tbat tbote really i-sistod; 
for among the Indian miniatures formerly in tha possession of Colonel Hammond now, Xbelieve, 
in America, there was otic of the Emperor Jahangir fitting in a palace, on the waits *d which arc a 
Madonna and an Ecue Homo. It was No. 1U7 of Colonel )Ianuft J s eolleeticiti and wot described eu 
follows in his catalogue s “Emperor Jahangir in his Palace. This pic tun? shows oh the Emperor 
Jahangir (1606-IM7) in bis palace, surrounded by bis ladies. The fares are full of life and beauty, 
and the designs of the carpets and pavement very striking. On the wall above the Emperor's head 
is a picture of deer, over that niches, each holding a vase, ami above these painted panels, on one of 
which, with l he help of the magnifying glass, a Madonna, and on another an Eece Homo can be 
dearly distinguished. These panels were paintedin Akbar* reign, hut their prepuce proves that 
the sou shared the fathers tolerant and enlightened Views. The back of this picture Is beautifully 
illuminated. 5 * 

On iv hat evidence Colonel Hanna assumes that t he picture* lucre re produced were doc to Akhar, 
I do not know* I also doubt whether Jahangir's views are rightly described as tf tolerant and 
enlightened 3 \ The presence of the pictures in question, it seeing to me, may be more justly 
explained from his artistic tastes and from his imliffemwe In religious matters, although it must he 
admitted that his indifference was greater In the popular tradition recorded by Munucei and other 
European writem, than in Jus own fc Jftatoirs \ Nor should it l*e forgot ten that H ij^zrat 'ha p> and 
his mother +< J [hzral Mar jaw** are highly reverenced even by orthodox Moslems, who would have 
had less reason to object to those holy peonages occupying a place of honour in the Emperor * 


1 Qf k Fmafou Valtniyn, Qndto JVrVwc VoL IY, Fan U. p* m. 

a Yol. II, pp. 1 f. 
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palace than to the fact of their being represented at all in pictures. Anyhow, Thevenot was 
sertsinly mistaken when he saw in those pictures * a piece of hypocrisy * on the part of Jahangir, 

In this connection I may note thai an ambassador of the Dutch East Lidia Compflnyj who 
visited Lahore in A_D. 171 8 , saw in the Puri M ahull or "Fairy Palace* in that city u an imagtfof 
our Saviour surrounded by the angels hewn very skilfully in alabaster v r 
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